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APOLOGIA PRO FIDE.! 


I. 


AM a member of no church and a participant in no Christian 
communion; nor have I ever been such. This is perhaps 
strange in view of the fact that I was reared under Christian 
influences and that all my traditions are those of what is called 
the Christian civilization, of which, indeed, I am a student and 
in an humble way an expositor, for by profession I am a teacher 
of the history of the philosophy of the western world. Nor have 
I been insensitive to these influences and traditions. The 
writings of Patrist and Scholastic churchmen and of the Christian 
philosophers arouse in me a keen and sympathetic interest; 
I am deeply stirred by the spectacle which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present of a whole people struggling through a millennium toward 
a spiritual, a Messianic revelation; and I am reverent before the 
nobility of the Gospels. In another mode, I am moved by the 
outer symbols of Christianity; for I cannot raise my eyes to the 
image of a saint or view depictions of the passion of Christ with- 
out a quickened heart, while even such unadorned tokens as 
the palm or the cross, or the sight of a Gothic spire, command 
from me an instinctive genuflection of the spirit. I have at- 
tended many forms of Christian service, and in all of them, from 
the most formal and ritualistic to the simplest, I have found in 
myself a sense of propriety of presence, of fellowship if you will, 
utterly different from the aloof curiosity with which I have ob- 


1 Read as the president's address at the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association held at Cornell University, December 30-31, 1919. 
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served the rites of Brahmans or of Chinese joss priests. Nay, 
brought though I have been to something like devotion to the 
art and the philosophy of the classical Hellene, I know, and am 
content to know, that there is an untraversable abyss between 
the Greek and the Christian conceptions of life, and that this 
Western paganism, intimate as it is in our culture, is, like the 
paganisms of the East, forever foreign to my spirit. In some 
undefined sense, although I am no churchman, I am a Christian; 
and it is, after all, not surprising that, from time to time, I have 
wavered, considering whether the reasons which have held me 
from formally uniting with some Christian sect are sufficient. 
Those reasons seem to me to be symbolized, in a way, by a very 
early and vivid dream. My mother died in my fourth year, and 
the dream was born of the impression which her death made 
upon me. In it, I seemed to be leaning upon her knee as she 
sat in a camp-chair in a secluded corner of a field, and I looked 
up into her face while she taught me; and then, of a sudden, the 
chair was empty and there was a grave-mound beside me, and 
my heart was desolate with fear; whereupon, my father and my 
brothers and sisters came to lead me away, and we walked toward 
a bridge, which they passed over, summoning me to follow; but 
for me the bridge was impassable; I was drawn backward, des- 
perately, toward the new-made grave, and I stood alone, on the 
hither side, paralyzed and in tears. As an infant I had been 
baptized by devout parents. My father was a clergyman, 
and, as I came to recognize, a man of uncommon goodness, whose 
life was in consonance with his profession of faith; and the foster- 
mother who came to take my mother’s place was a woman of 
rare piety and devotion and understanding: the influences of 
example in my own home were all conducive to respect for the 
religion of my elders. Nor was there wanting instruction; my 
mind was early filled with Biblical images (for which, today, I 
am most grateful); as a child I had visions of angels, I saw the 
foot and chariot of Elijah in the fires of heaven, I shuddered at 
the torments of martyrs, and I figured to myself the awesome- 
ness of the great Judgment; innerly, too, I was abashed at the 
thought of the all-seeing eye of God, which could pierce to my 
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remotest wish. But I was not given to confidences in such 
matters. For no reason which I can yet understand, I had, 
always, something of that same feeling of desolation and isola- 
tion which marked the dream that followed my mother’s death; 
and, although I said my prayers as I was taught, I remember 
that when by myself I prayed, it was to the angel of my mother, 
for I quite believed her to be near. 

One phase of my early training is of importance as affecting 
my later attitude toward church affiliation. The church which 
my father served rests its interpretation of Christianity upon 
belief in an experience of conversion which is in the nature of an 
intense and inner illumination, sudden and indubitable, and 
indeed almost convulsive as a change of life. Already in early 
childhood, I was given to look forward to the time when this 
change might come into my own life and I pass into the fold 
of the consciously saved, and was given, therefore, to feel that 
there existed an imperative distinction between the true Christian 
and such a groper after light as I must be. In a way I resented 
this idea; nevertheless, under its influence, when I was thirteen 
or thereabouts, I made the great essay, seeking salvation, as it 
was called; and I prayed to God, especially for the conviction of 
sin which I did not truly feel and which I had been told must 
come first; and then to Christ Jesus, because he had been a 
suffering man; but most and most passionately to the spirit of 
my mother. Yet out of it all there came no illumination, no 
strange and perfervid inner glory such as others about me testi- 
fied to; and I went from the altar of the close and crowded church, 
out into the winter starlight, filled with sadness and chagrin and 
the resentful feeling that I had been fooled. So far as I can 
recollect that is the last time that I have uttered a word of prayer, 
and I never went onward to membership in the church. Possibly, 
had I been reared in a more formal and less exacting mode of 
the faith, I should have become a church-member naturally 
and without ado. As it was, this experience emphasized for 
many years my reclusiveness in religious matters; and I made 
no confidants of my parents. 

Psychologists, I am well aware, give glib explanations of such 
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experiences as I have narrated—explanations which impress me 
as idle and without penetration,—and they would nod sage 
assents were I to go forward, biographically, through a youth 
of curious inquiry and of facile scepticisms into a maturity 
of objective study and cautious reservation: it would all stand 
out as a case, not exceptional, but typical of the modern man, 
and subject to recognized formule. For myself, I care nothing 
for the formule, being confident that I have tested the flimsi- 
ness of their tissues; but in the other fact, that my case is a 
typical one, human and modern, I find significance. For the 
question of the Church is a social question of great magnitude; 
and it is worth the while of men, both within and without it, 
to ask its meaning in our civilization: to ask how or whether it 
should be preserved, and how or whether or in what sense our 
civilization shall continue to be Christian. The answers to 
such questions must come ultimately from the experiences and 
reflections of individuals, and in particular, I suppose, from an 
examination of the considerations which hold men who, while 
yet they are in Christendom, are outside the pale of the church. 

The foundations of my own attitude lie in those experiences of 
childhood which I have indicated; but maturing years have 
brought forward other considerations and have given the old 
a new definition. I have discovered, of course, that the modes of 
Christian conformity are various, and that both in rite and doc- 
trine the religion is given many interpretations. Indeed, the 
forms and latitudes of the church are so many that it would 
seem that no man need be solitary in matters of faith. Never- 
theless, there are qualms and restraints (differing with men) 
which act as effective brakes even upon those who believe, as I 
do, that Christianity is so intrinsic in our civilization that to 
permit it to pass would mean cultural, nay, spiritual suicide. 
The problem is not a light one, even when the affairs of this 
world alone are in regard; and it is but a superficial mind that 
can fail to perceive that the relation of church and state—each 
institution in its fuller sense—presents a problem which the 
peoples of the West have not yet solved, nor in fact profoundly 
considered. 
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Such issues give significance to individual experiences, and 
before all to the reflective attitudes which hold men, not thought- 
lessly, outside the church. And here, to revert, I come to my 
own deterrent difficulty, which is not, I imagine, remote from 
what is the underlying motive of many another churchless man. 
It is related to matters of the intellect, but it is by no means 
solely intellectual; for it is in the nature of a fear, the fear of 
being put by church-membership into a false position—false 
before others outside the church, false before those within the 
church, false to myself. This falsity would not follow from any 
conscious untruth on my part, but rather from the expectations 
and understanding which a formal entering into the church 
would arouse in others, from the fact that churches are, after 
all, social institutions, with established interpretations too 
familiar in men’s minds to be easily modified: the entering into 
a church is, as a fact, a profession of faith, and a profession for 
which there is a conventional and unevadable reading. And 
this could easily make the whole act an intolerable falsification 
in each of the three directions I have indicated. For, to con- 
sider first those who are outside the church with whom I come in 
contact, how should I appear to the inquisitive and sceptical 
youth (children of the hour) who come to my lectures? I am 
a teacher, and a teacher of philosophy, and my whole power 
must depend upon independence and sincerity of thought. As 
a non-churchmember I can speak to those who are not in the 
church without raising any presumption of bias or parti-pris. 
But were I known to be of this congregation or that, the case 
would be quite different: “‘He is a conformist,” the youth would 
say, ‘and must cover the truth in the interests of his confession.” 
And influence would slip from me. Again, of those who are 
within the church: my understanding of the faith is not that of 
the laity nor is my mode of expression that of the clergy; as a 
student of philosophy and of history, I cannot accept religion as 
unanalyzed impression nor as uncriticized tradition, nor can I 
accommodate myself to the veiled language of parable. Per- 
haps many a layman and many a cleric would think as I do in 
regard to the meaning of the religion were we to arrive at common 
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speech, but the great mass of the laity would judge me by stand- 
ards which I could never endure and few indeed of the clergy 
care to conquer the philosophical mode of speech: their own is 
the differing tradition of emotion. These are falsities with re- 
spect to other men which would veritably destroy in me the 
profession of philosophy, though this is perchance no great thing 
in itself. But beyond there is the third falsification, to myself. 
For while I am now square with myself and unafraid before God 
in the profession of my belief, how can I be certain that, having 
adopted old and double-meaning creeds, even outwardly, I should 
be able to maintain myself in unchanging devotion to the truth? 
There are many matters, touching religion, concerning which 
I well know there are perplexities and reservations in my mind; 
some day these may force themselves insistently into my life; 
and on such a day, can I be even-eyed to the truth if I have 
already committed my mouth to words and forms? Had I, 
like Descartes, been reared in a church which lays its first stress 
upon an outward submission and not upon an inward conversion, 
I might indeed have adopted his admirable rule of conformity 
until the period of doubt were passed; but I have not been so 
reared, and have not, therefore, first found myself within the 
fold of a church from which no man would for any light reason 
depart. 

Here, then, is the great deterrent which holds me from the 
church; for no man can conceive that his soul’s salvation or the 
welfare of others can be furthered by any form of public lie or 
self-deceit. But why, one may ask, need there be this difference 
of interpretation? Or what value do you find in Christianity 
which makes you loth to give up the name, and yet unwilling 
to adhere to its ecclesiastical creeds? The question is, after 
all, the central one, to which the whole matter of the church is 
secondary. Is the Christian religion true in a sense which 
modern men may understand and value? And to this, in answer, 
I can but proffer my own understanding of the faith. 


II. 
At the core of the Christian religion there is a dogma—voiced 
in no creed, so far as I am aware,—which cuts deep to the truth 
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of human nature. It is the dogma of the antithesis and struggle 
of the flesh and the spirit, of the World and the Word, the dogma 
of the suffering and striving man, which is nowhere so vividly 
expressed as in the terrible image of St. Paul, éuol xécpos 
écratpwrat, Kaya te Kdouw~—‘the world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the world.” Out of this dogma have come the 
sharp-limned dualisms of Christian conception: corruption and 
incorruption, body and soul, salvation and damnation, Paradise 
and Hell, God and the Devil, two Ways, a narrow and a broad, 
and there where they part an inexorable Judgment; and out of it, 
in exhortation and practice, have come the disciplines, as- 
ceticisms, martyrdoms of the body, castigations of the soul, 
which have made of Christianity preéminently a religion of the 
will. Rebirth and Resurrection, and death of the carnal that a 
man may be reborn into the spiritual, and death of the physical 
in order that a man may find resurrection into Life—these ex- 
press the grimness and relentlessness of a faith which demands 
utter destruction of the objects of its hostility, even though a 
man rend the flesh of his body and cast away its living members. 
Greek morals demanded of a man temperance, self-mastery, 
self-restraint; but Christian salvation demands of him self- 
conquest and in part self-annihilation. It is a religion without 
compromise, a religion of war, and this is why its terrene church 
is a Church Militant and its supernal church a Church Tri- 
umphant. 

This, I say, cuts deep to the truth of human nature, and deep 
to the truth of the world. First, and most profoundly, it is a 
moral fact; there is no toying with the forms of desire; there is no 
equivocacy in the qualities of the virtues; there are no indul- 
gences, and absolution follows only on relinquishment; good is 
shining and intense, and evil is black and redemptionless. There 
is, I know, a monistic turn to theology, which would exorcise 
evil with delicate phrases and save the face of the Devil in seeking 
to justify God; but such theology runs, I firmly believe, counter 
to the whole grain of the faith; the Christian religion is not monis- 
tic, it is dualistic, and its dualism is that of a relentless and 
eternal war. It is just such a war as every man knows in his 
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own soul; life is unrelaxing choice, and choice is of good and evil: 
complexion this fact as you may, its features are fixed; and it is 
for this reason that I should say, with Pascal, that Christianity 
is true to human nature, and therefore worthy of respect. 

There is a theological difficulty connected with this moral 
aspect of Christian dualism which the orthodox theologians have 
never satisfactorily solved; but it is not, first of all, with this 
aspect that I am concerned, but with another, an intellectual 
phase of the dualism which is in a way of more importance, since 
it touches more nearly the main current of modern scepticism 
and the moving dubieties of the modern man. For there is 
no doubt that the whole Renaissance culture of Europe, within 
which our lives are cast, has produced an intellectual conceit 
(the thing which the Eighteenth Century called Reason) that of 
itself makes the recognition of Christian truth difficult. We 
are educated in modes of thinking and in a paraphernalia of 
science which are far more conducive to doubt than to faith,— 
or, as I should prefer to put it, which absorb us in the encrusta- 
tions rather than lead us into the motives of life. I do not mean 
to say that our culture is irreligious or non-Christian; the 
Renaissance is not a Restoration of paganism; the intervention of 
Christianity made that once for all impossible. But none can 
deny that the spirit of modernity has clouded the eye of faith; 
nor that, in particular, the edifices of our sciences—temples of 
learning and altars of knowledge, as we figure them,—have 
commanded from many minds all that they have to give of 
reverence and devotion. As I see it, the whole consequence 
harks back to a partial and specialized understanding of the 
meaning of that Reason which we have made into the staff and 
the support of our lives; for in reason itself there is a dualism, 
related to the moral dualism upon which Christianity rests, 
whose understanding is the true key to faith—at least, where 
want of faith is of the intellect. 

For what, after all, is the nature of scientific, rationalistic 
scepticism, save it be a distortion, an hypertrophy of the peri- 
phery of life? Religions are man-made, it is said; and the words 
are uttered as a reproach. But is science any the less man- 
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made? Its numbers are the ten digits of our hands; its measures 
are our palms and paces. By a vast process of dilation and 
fission, division and multiplication of its own forms—like the 
monstrous multiplications of infusorial life—it spawns and 
spreads about the whole circumference of human interests, and 
generates a sort of comb, a coralline structure, with its own dead 
casts for a supporting frame and life only at its ever-perishing 
surface. Within this colony of bones there are tunnels and 
cells, paths of no issue, and tortuous courses to the living waters; 
and our art of life becomes an art of threading the labyrinth and 
our craft a craft of motion. For though I speak in a figure, it is 
close indeed to the truth of what science is and of what it pre- 
tends to be—a guide to the ordering of our physical migrations 
to and fro upon the repeating surface of a circumscribed sphere. 
Our ideas are like frail antennze with which we explore spaces 
beyond spaces, yet when we move it is with feet which cling 
to the soil; and we know that into that soil our most airy man- 
sions will shrink with our decaying bones. 

I present in an image what analysis will verify. Our mansion 
of rationalism is built up in a mathematical mode: its bricks are 
numbers and its apices are formule; and the joy we have in it is 
the childish joy of endlessly assembling and endlessly toppling 
over our structural fantasies. It has practical values; that is, 
it guides our wanderings over the surface of this Earth; and 
indeed, it is more like a map, both in its manner of making and 
in its uses, than like aught else; for it may show a course, but 
it cannot reveal the motive of the journey nor the nature of 
the destination. To understand the latter there must be another 
form of knowledge and another type of reason, another truth, 
which, even in the scale of human experience, speaks in other 
modes. The mathematical, and, as we say, scientific manner 
of thought, was long ago named the operation of the dividing 
intellect and its reasonings platted as discursive; but there was 
also, long ago, name given to the type of reason which embraces 
both the presuppositions and the after-completion of science, 
and because it operates through insight and revelation it was 
called the intuitive reason. And with this, I come again to 
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that central dualism which, as I have said, has an intellectual 
as well as a moral foundation. 

Intuitive reason is in no sense remote from our daily life. It 
is altogether simple and human. In form it might be described 
as the reason of metaphor, for it is present in every metaphorical 
expression; the “gift of tongues” is a Scriptural phrase which I 
think denotes it; and that it is a gift, in some sense an inspira- 
tion, is indicated by the fact that it is our poets, masters of meta- 
phor, whom men prize as their wisest. Plato is no doubt the 
father of the distinction between the two types of reason, as 
he is master in the use of both,—beyond dianoia is noesis, be- 
yond dialectic is theoria, insight. It is present also in the great 
conception of Origen who saw in history not merely a chain of 
events, to be told link by link; but throughout it a meaning, a 
Logos, the perception of which is wisdom; and again this dis- 
tinction is the prime subtlety of Dante, who strives to combine 
both modes of expression in the great poem which he describes 
as having a double sense, per literam and also per significata per 
literam, the first a literal, the second an allegorical and mystical 
meaning. So, once more, Pascal: “the heart has its reasons 
which the reason knoweth not’’; there is a light of nature and 
there is an illumination of faith,—though only the former is 
human; the latter is the grace of God. 

Both Plato and Pascal were eminent in mathematics, masters 
of the science of their day and competent judges of the signifi- 
cance of science in human thought, not only in their day but in 
ours also; and it is in words which seem to echo Plato that Pascal 
lays bare the root of scientific scepticisms: ‘Our soul is thrown 
into the body, where it finds number, time, dimensions; it reasons 
thereon and calls this Nature, Necessity, and can believe in 
nothing else.” Number, time, dimensions,—these are the tools 
of the dividing intellect; these are the measures of our sciences, 
the projections of our map-makers. But the nature which they 
figure is strangely empty, and it is utterly distorted if it have not 
a Logos behind the image, a mystical beneath the literal inten- 
tion. Plato, Origen, Dante, Pascal,—the great thinkers of 
our race, century by century, have perceived this fact; and they 
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have placed over against the reason of number a reason of 
metaphor, over against the physical a spiritual reading, an act 
of faith, without which not number itself can form and combine. 
These men were judges of the scepticisms of their own day, of 
which they had taken the measure, and their utterances are 
judgments upon the scepticisms of our day as well: for in science 
there is nothing new excepting detail, the measures of it were 
long since set by our digits and our paces; and in scepticisms there 
is nothing new. There were sceptics in Corinth who doubted 
with the same doubts wherewith men doubt now, “‘In whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto them.”’ It is, of course, no 
answer to a doubt to say that it is old; but at least this fact 
should take from it the noise of modernity, and perhaps it should 
persuade those who are moved by it to examine again the founda- 
tions of their convictions, to inquire whether truth may not 
indeed speak in a double tongue, and whether, in the great 
dualism of our nature, there may not be intellectual as well as 
moral insights which must fortify us in the faith. 


III. 


Now the twin dualisms, the one of which, that of good and 
evil, salvation and damnation, is moral, while the other, that of 
discursive and intuitive reason, or, as often put, of reason and 
faith, is rational, are, as a matter of fact, inseparable. Both 
are of foundational importance in the Christian religion, and 
to a single end: for the moral dualism of good and evil is the 
whole motive of the drama of Redemption: Adam’s fall, the 
passion of Christ, the Last Judgment,—the whole image of Sin 
and Atonement is the visible working out of the war of God and 
the Devil; while, in a manner which for the theologians was no 
less conscious, the conflicts of reason and faith have been the 
sharpest stripes of Christian discipline. Credo quia absurdum, 
expressing the defiance which faith gives to reason, Credo ut 
intelligam, uttering the humility of reason in the presence of 
faith, and the wistful ontological surmise, Dubito . . . ergo 
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Deus est!—these and their like, ranging from a glad recognition 
of the miracle of faith to an exalted sense of its power, are the 
theological expression of men’s perception of the twofoldness of 
their own powers, and of the disciplinary, the moral, meaning 
of this twofoldness. There is, and the theologians have known 
it, an obsessing danger, not to the mind alone but to the whole 
immortal soul, in an undisciplined devotion to things of the 
intellect; and in faith, which is the disciplinary insight which 
keeps reason from monstrosity, they have discovered a redemp- 
tion of mind and soul. It is in this that lies Christian humility 
(never the servile thing Nietzsche imagined it to be), and it is 
through this that men escape the blindness of mind inflicted by 
the god of this world, which is the blindness of their own petty 
conceits. 

Now there is a kind of pact, if I may so put it, between the 
Devil and the discursive reason—or, to speak with phrase less 
light, to live only with the discursive reason is to abide in a tomb 
and to live a living death. Science has three dimensions: an 
historical dimension, whose plausibilities and illusions are those 
of the kinematograph; a structural dimension, which we call the 
organization of knowledge; and a practical dimension, represented 
by the absorptions of sense and appetite. In any one of these a 
mind may become so engrossed that it will wind itself cocoon- 
like in cerements of its own weaving, shutting off its vision of the 
heavens, and perishing as a husk. These are the perils of this 
world, and the distortions of nature, and the paths that lead to 
the final obliteration of the earth-bound—for all alike, they 
perish; and as surely as the sun sets, the time will come when the 
vanities of our cities and our books, of our numbers and our 
tales, shall be swept into the night. And that will in truth be a 
judgment day. 

Herein, I am aware, I touch upon matters that affect not only 
many who doubt, but many who profess the Christian religion,— 
nay, herein I come to what I conceive to be the very heart of 
the true Christian theology, where the orthodox many will not, 
I know, readily follow me. For to the many the truth of Christi- 
anity turns upon the historical verities of the Scriptures, and if 
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a tradition lie or a miracle fail their faith is shattered; whereas 
to my mode of thinking there is not an episode of the two Testa- 
ments which might not be altered or replaced without im- 
pugning Christian truth; for to my mode of thinking, in each of 
these episodes, and in the whole of the two Testaments, and the 
whole of human history and of the history of this world, and all 
that is therein of art and science and learning and of material 
grandeur and of material ruin, there is not an episode nor a 
form that is other than an image with a meaning, a letter in a 
book. Not the image but the meaning, not the letters but the 
Logos, are the world’s truth, its inner fact and its sole enduring 
fact. 

For consider—what is, what can be the height and depth and 
length and breadth of this our world if it be not from hour to 
hour the consummation and generation, death and birth, of its 
forms? The past is not, even so soon as it is named. The past 
is not; it is non-existent; it is nothing; not only irrecoverable, 
but annihilate. The reality of the world—and I proclaim all 
science for my voucher,—the reality of the world is just the 
sum of its possibilities at any instant: in the dead past there are 
no possibilities; the book is closed and the fates are departed. 
There is a dream which sometimes comes to us which is a true 
image of the world’s reality. In that dream we are ascending a 
stair, leading on, on, up into the gloom; behind and below us, 
as each foot lifts to a new tread, the stair dissolves into nothing- 
ness, and behind us is only void and the abyss; before us, there 
are a few steps faintly illumined and many vaguely surmised, 
and no landing that we may guess; but we must climb, onward 
with all our strength, for the stair, which is the world, is dis- 
solving moment by moment beneath our feet and only in mount- 
ing is there life. That dream, I say, is an image of reality, and 
the little light is the illumination of our science, and the stair 
surmised is the great act of faith which is the impulse of life and 
which gives all the meaning it can possess to the little that we 
know and see. 

The world, given us by sense and science, is an allegory, an 
image, a riddle to be read. Human experience is the act of 
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reading, and the human body is but an instrument of precision, 
a lens, whose ever-shifting focus is throwing the signs into re- 
lief. Plato knew this—most Christian of pagans—and he made 
it his philosophy. Origen knew it, and he set it forth in his great 
conception of nature and history as the phantasm of the Logos, 
which, in turn, is the eternal Son of the eternal Will of God. It 
is as though the Divine Will were the white light of creation, and 
the Divine Son the prism whereby this light were broken into 
the colored and banded manifestation, which is the world. For 
us knowledge is of two sorts, to measure the range and intensities 
of the colored expanses, and this is the labor of science and of 
history; and to recompose this outspread illumination into the 
single pure ray of white light which is its source and essence, 
and this is the insight of faith and the truth of the revelation. 

That the light of this revelation is lifted up, like the brazen 
serpent in the Wilderness, like the Cross of the Atonement, to 
be a sign of salvation to suffering and tormented souls, groping 
in darkness, seemed to Origen the great lesson of Scriptural 
history; but assuredly it is no less the teaching of all history, 
natural and human. For every ‘historian and every naturalist, 
consciously or not, casts his story sooner or later into the form 
of a drama of redemption—the progress of a civilization, the 
evolution of a race, the crystallization of a nebula into a solar 
system, the unfolding of a rose. Strife and disaster accompany 
these processes; they end in dramatic defeats: but like a drama, 
they are not played for the last act, their meaning is not the last 
act, nor any act; their meaning is in another dimension and in 
another than their scenic realm; it is in a moral world, where 
good and evil are the protagonists, and in a spiritual world whose 
presence penetrates all nature as the beauty of the sunset pene- 
trates the vapors of the evening skies. 

I speak in images, but this world is an image, and there is no 
other speech. The plain, nay, the shouting fact of human ex- 
perience is that men believe in and desire goodness and beauty, 
and feel the dearth of it and grope after it, and hope for light, 
and pray for redemption. This is human nature, and it is also 
the nature of that world from which human nature is born and 
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within which we men have being. The plain fact is an act of 
faith in things unseen, things hoped for; and this act we call life. 
It is life; and it is also belief in God and yearning for salvation; 
and therefore I say that Christianity, which has figured forth 
these truths more profoundly than any other religion, is a true 
religion and the true religion, and a revelation of life unceasing. 
Wherefore it is that to me the scepticisms born of rationalistic 
science and rationalized history sound thin and piping, remote 
and of little consequence. 
IV. 

The world is an image with a meaning and life is a peril sus- 
tained by the hope of an escape; but it would be a mistake to 
assume that all signs are equally significant or all salvations 
equally secure. The Christian religion is no mere formula; 
it is specific; and none should mistake that its central and form- 
giving fact is the life and person of Jesus Christ. Whether that 
life is described in the main faithfully by disciples who viewed 
it with only a partial comprehension, as the simplicity of the 
Gospels would seem to indicate, or whether, as many moderns 
judge, it is clouded with legend, is of no material importance; 
for in any case its essence, its spiritual form, its Idea (in a Pla- 
tonic mode), stands out with an emphasis which near two millen- 
nia have only rendered the more intense. For the life of Jesus 
is a hinge in human history, as no student of Christendom can 
fail to perceive; and as time passes, the simple and elemental 
reasons which make of it the image of our Redemption become 
but the more unencumbered and clear. 

Of these reasons doubtless the most obvious is the truly pre- 
ternatural faith of Jesus in his fellow men, particularly in un- 
distinguished men, the commoners. “No other teacher,” 
remarks Glover, “dreamed that common men could possess 
a tenth part of the moral grandeur and spiritual power which 
Jesus elicited from them—chiefly by believing in them. Here, 
to anyone who will study the period, the sheer originality of 
Jesus is bewildering.’”” The Greeks had discovered the political 
form of democracy, but it was a form without the motive which 
could make democracy live; it was designed for the great-souled 
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man, though even yeyadoyvxla, from a practical point of 
view, seemed to them to approach the Quixotic. And Quixotic 
the Gospel of Christ, addressed not only to the superior among 
men but also to slaves and women and the weak of this world, 
certainly appeared to the superb in learning and the magni- 
ficent in state of the pagan empires within which it was first 
proclaimed. And yet, century by century, it has forced its 
point: first, refuge for the weak, alms to the poor, freedom for 
the slave; then chivalry, and all that fine devotion to the cause 
of the helpless and the hapless which, through the spread of 
Christianity, brought a ray of illumination into the barbarism of 
the Dark Ages; and finally, under the eaves of our own years, 
the recognition of the rights, political and economic and human, 
of all men and women and children, of all humanity, to par- 
ticipation in the great hope of mankind. These things were 
denied by paganism; these things have been affirmed by Christi- 
anity from the day of its founder; and it is the vigor of this 
affirmation which has put into democracy a spiritual power 
and a living force. 

But it is not merely for its democracy that the faith of Jesus 
in common men is crucially significant; there is in it a subtler 
and more psychical import. For it means—and this is close 
to the inner genius of all Christianity—a rebuke to judgments 
which are but of the senses and the reason, and an affirmation 
that man, too, is clothed in an allegorical flesh, and that the 
passing semblance of life is in no wise its immortal truth. The 
superb and magnificent of this world—magnificent in raiment, 
glorious in physique, proud in intellect, Greek gods, Impera- 
tores,—these, if they have not humility, if they have not charity, 
are the whited sepulchres, death at their core. But in the 
innocence and hopefulness of childhood there is proportion and 
beauty; in the burden-upbearing poor there is strength; and in 
the will of the martyr, through blood and fire, there is nobility 
and the glory of conquest. Hold up to mankind the mirror of 
truth, let them see the reflection not of their actor’s panoply 
but of their character, and the outer values writhe and twist 
as in a flame: what seemed fair shows wizened and shrunken, and 
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what had shown lame and crippled is perceived as a flowering. 
Men know this true, and they forget it hourly; and perhaps it is 
this forgetfulness, this habitual drunkenness of the lethal senses, 
which has emphasized in counterpoise the Christian symbolism 
of the gruesome, the death’s head and all that. “That skull 
had a tongue in it, and could sing once; how the knave jowls 
it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the 
first murder! It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass 
now o’er-offices, one that would circumvent God. ...” One 
that would circumvent God—in all Greek tragedy is there a match 
in irony for this fearful Shakespearian phrase? ‘‘Get you to 
my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favor she must come: make her laugh at that.” There 
is an inexorable reality which the Christian religion faces, and 
faces inflexibly, though it is not the reality of the superficial 
flesh. 

Jesus believed in men, not in their appearances; just as his 
faith in God was in a power not external in nature. This is in 
part the import of his love of children, his patience with the 
simple-minded, his sympathy for the halt and blind. But it 
is more than a humane sympathy as it is more than a democratic 
faith. For at the bottom it is recognition of the need of salva- 
tion and the longing for a savior. Men are imperfect and life 
is a battle, well-nigh a disaster. The feeble, the crippled, the 
dim-minded, these do but image our universal human condition 
in a world wherein contention is bitter and inextinguishable, 
where suffering and destruction are an unchanging lot, and 
where the supreme virtue is heroism. And thence we come to the 
final symbol of the life of Christ, that Agony and Crucifixion 
which the Church has with inevitable truth made the sign of its 
faith: Christendom is a Christendom of the Cross, nor can 
Christendom ever be anything else; for without the sign, the 
faith passes. To the rational mind there is a hopeless antag- 
onism between the fact of the Passion and the theory of Divinity; 
but the Scholastics were right, so far as keeping the important 
thing is concerned, in making theology rigidly submissive to 
revelation; it is not the intelligo, but the credo that expresses 
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Christian truth to experience, and in the credo the unevadable 
article is the proclamation of salvation per viam crucis. 

Not that the salvation is found in the fact of suffering: in 
itself that is meaningless. But it is to be found in the vicarious- 
ness of the suffering, in the Atonement, and in the intention of 
the vicarious gift. That Jesus should have died for his fellow- 
men is in no great way distinctive; there are animals that die for 
one another, and instincts that call for such vicarious death. 
But what he died for—and here again we come to what is most 
deeply and nobly our humanity—is the ideal in human nature, 
the meaning in human life. His death prolongs no man’s 
physical years, but it has transfigured the significance of the 
lives of myriads of men; and it has symbolized, infinitely more 
than any other death, the glory of our human power to surrender 
the mortality of the flesh for the sake of the immortal pattern of 
humanity. As a man Jesus lived and as a martyr he died, not 
for individual fellows—father or mother or brethren or sisters,— 
but for the Type and Ideal in human nature which he perceived 
in his own soul and revealed in the souls of his followers. It is in 
this sense, I take it, that he speaks of himself as the Son of Man. 
At all events it is as the Son of Man, as the Pattern of ennobled 
Humanity, that his image is engraven in the heart of Chris- 
tendom. 

Aye, it is in this sense that he images all that is most worthy 
and beautiful in human living; for men who own a true humanity 
live not for hand-service or lip-service to their companions, but 
for their ideal of what a man should be and a life should be. 
And that men die for such an ideal, die willingly, die by the 
thousand and the tens of thousand, has not the great war shown? 
does not history show it? They march and they battle and 
they accept crucifixion for the Son of Man; and this is their 
salvation; it is in this that they find God. Here again is a su- 
preme human truth which is the supreme Christian truth, and 
which makes the life of the founder of the religion its ultimate 
revelation. Scripture, writes Pascal, says ‘‘that God is a hidden 
God, and that, since the corruption of nature, he has left men in 
a blindness from which they cannot issue save through Jesus 
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Christ, without whom all communication with God is taken 
away: Nemo novit Patrem, nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius 
revelare.’’ And surely, there is a revelation in the hearts of all 
men of that Son who is their ideal of what man should and may 
be, and in the image of the Son a vision of the hidden God. 


V. 


From time to time in the course of the events of the life of man 
there come periods which mark the close of the natural chapters 
of human history. Usually such periods, such chapters, are 
better seen with their remoteness; the perspective of ages is 
required to bring into relief the full rounding out of historic 
episodes. But on occasion the chapter is closed with such 
finality, the changes which mark its period are so vastly vol- 
canic, that not even to the contemporary mind is its meaning 
lost, and to men in their own day is brought realization of the 
fact that once again a mode of living, a Dispensation, has been 
tried out by mankind, and that once again the eternal truth of 
human nature has been told in its temporal parable. 

In such an hour of finality, in such a period of history, our 
days are cast. But yesterday, through all our cities, down all 
our gauded highways, we rode in fatuous pomp, confident, com- 
placent, exalted in our own material and intellectual works; and 
but yesterday up from Tartarus there thrust a tongue of con- 
suming flame, and the pride of our works became ashes,—nay, 
but today! for the fumes have not yet cleared, and we still 
grope blindly amid the burning dust of our own destruction. 
Four hundred years ago, in such another period as is ours, Europe 
passed from the Middle Ages into the Renaissance. The change 
began with the religious wars and the breaking down of old 
ecclesiastical conceptions; and it moved forward, through broken 
bars, to the myriad fantastic specializations of life which make 
up our civilization: to the new political conception of the sover- 
eign irresponsible among sovereigns, to the new vagaries of the 
arts and compartmentalizings of the sciences, to the new divi- 
sions and multiplications of our economic and social institutions 
and of our ideal interests;,—everywhere to politics for politics’ 
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sake, art for art’s sake, knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
magnitude and wealth and power for the sake of magnitude and 
wealth and power. In the domain of religious form, during 
this period, the development has been parallel: the dissolution 
of the international church, the problem of the separation of 
ecclesiastical from political institutions, the multiplication of 
sects and of theologies, and finally the secularization of life with 
a sort of Sabbatical conformity as its religious lien; in short, 
an effort to separate out from the substance of life the religious 
element, and to make of it a thing apart. And as with religion, 
so with philosophy. We speak of an emancipation of mind, 
when what we mean is rather a withdrawal from life. The 
mission of philosophy, as wisdom of the highest things, yea, as 
the handmaiden of theology, has been disowned, even with the 
quiet Cartesian gesture of conformity, and we have passed on 
to quibbles about knowledge, to creeds of experience based upon 
the shallows of experience, to critiques that touch the pulse of 
no spiritual need, and to antinomies of disembodied reason which 
die away into the vanities of logistic. O René Descartes, 
clear-eyed and clean-souled, true in devotion to truth, wouldst 
thou have had courage so to disown the past hadst thou seen 
unto what mouthings and mummings and shadow-plays thou 
wert parting the way? For philosophy is become as an histrion’s 
art, whereto the curtains rise amid indifference and fall unto 
darkness. 

I speak in no forgetfulness of the much that is subtle, that is 
true, that is noble in modern philosophy, and I speak in no con- 
demnation, for it is ours to understand, not to reject history. 
But I speak also with a consciousness which today many a man 
shares with me of the pitifulness of the intellectual failure which 
has closed the era of the Renaissance. For the Great War, like 
a biting irony, has torn away the foundations of our conceits 
and stripped us of our sufficiencies. Under the test of a naked 
human passion the Renaissance philosophies have been but 
as thin hands and shrill voices uplifted against a wind of disaster. 
The realisms that knew no reality save number and power, the 
idealisms that glozed with soft speech our unhealed sores and 
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deep corruptions, the foolish adorations of the natural man, the 
sounding cant about evolution and progress, all are become but 
as gibbering and grimace, meaningless. In an hour when men 
had their utmost need of a full intelligence, an age which had 
boasted itself intellectual above all ages fell hapless into the 
Abyss. 

With the Great War the period of the Renaissance is come 
and another episode of human history is turning to the past. Yet 
it does not pass without its lesson, its enlightenment, even though 
we shall be slow in reading the symbol. For it has shown us that 
reason alone is not sufficient for the guidance of life; it has 
shown us that patriotism is not enough, that the needy soul 
calls also for the solace of a last viaticum; and it has shown us 
once again that the road to wisdom is through suffering. It 
has thrown into relief also, and anew, the image of Faith. In 
the course of the war we have seen men capable of cruelties and 
wickednesses which we had dreamed to be forevermore im- 
possible; but we have also seen them rising to nobilities of 
vicarious sacrifice in which we had begun to disbelieve: in its 
depths and in its heights human nature has opened unforeseen 
ranges, below reason and above reason, and we must set new 
measures for men. We must take into account the whole reach 
of human possibilities, arrogances and humilities, negations 
and aspirations, and we must assess against the world not alone 
what men have done, but what they have been baffled in at- 
tempting, finding in futile impulse and in the dim prayers of 
unillumined souls perhaps our securest clue to the understanding 
of that Cosmic Nature which has so strangely created us strangers 
in her midst. The pattern of bones upon a fossil slab is but the 
hieroglyph of the shining creature that breathed and cried in the 
uncounted past; the dead themselves are but the proclamation 
of life, whose riddle is read not in the material token or the dis- 
solvent fact but in the very glamors of living endeavor. In the 
end, it is even in the magnitude of our failures that we read the 
magnitude of our faiths. 

Before us, through the gray of depression that is settled upon 
the nations, lies the road to the discovery and recovery of the 
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meaning of history, the white light of the symbol. We have 
had a new lesson, a new revelation; it is ours to resolve it, not 
treading again the ways of the departed, but seeking in our own 
fashion the light in which, despite all illusions, our life itself is 
an act of trust. To religion and philosophy, conjoined in their 
mutual quest of the highest truth, is appointed the natural 
guidance. In the period just past they have moved in separa- 
tion, not wholly, but essentially; and neither has thereby gained 
in its hold upon men’s minds and hearts. In the future, they 
must recover their community, if not of form, at least of under- 
standing, until once more in portraying the transfigured Man they 
shall have searched out the Logos of the World. 

I am reverting to Christian imagery, but how else than revert 
if in this alone I find the vehicle of my thought? For if the 
world be a symbol and its meaning such truth as I find implied 
in human nature and in human life, then Christianity is ever- 
lastingly true. And because the world is a symbol and life an 
expression of faith in the fact of a meaning, I find in the study 
of nature and of history but the one interest of the discovery 
of a true reading, and in the recorded history of Europe and of 
Christendom but the one possible reading. Whereof the token, 
like a stamp ineffaceable, inescapable, waxes in greatness and 
intensity with each repetition of its eternal truth: for its form is 
forever the same, cast as in relief upon the chaotic gloom, a 
stupendous Crucifixion, haloed with supernal light as out of a 
cleft in the heavens, and lifted up amid the night of an outer 
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SOCIAL TYRANNY.! 


F the world, and particularly the United States of America, 
never before needed philosophers, it needs them now. In 
these days of class warfare, of political romanticism and eco- 
nomic materialism, there is such a demand for breadth of vision 
as history has scarcely displayed. Excess comes easy to our 
restless age, and perhaps easiest to that ardent optimist, the 
American; while the philosopher, trained to compare ideals that 
have successively dominated mankind, is least likely to be over- 
come by the fashion of the time or the cry of a single school. 
For that very reason a duty is laid upon him in the present social 
strife. It is he who must review current tendencies in the light 
of the fundamental human motives, and insist that justice be 
done to each of those motives. He cannot, indeed, dictate the 
application of his general result in all detail; that application 
must be left to the expert and the practical man. But he can 
and should hold aloft the standard, and if he shirks the task the 
loss is no less humanity’s than his. 

How then shall we characterize the tendencies and ideals of 
today? 

Above all other things our period is one of socialization. This 
hardly needs proof; but some instances may help us to appreciate 
the length to which the process has been carried. One has but to 
compare Mr. Tufts’s book, The Real Business of Living, with the 
manuals of conduct we were brought up on—generally entitled 
Self-culture or Self-helb—to see how completely the personal 
virtues have passed into the social ones. Instead of a homily 
upon truthfulness, purity, thrift, etc., we find an account of 
civic relations, economic conditions, industrial problems, and 
politics. The business of living has become a social enterprise. 
Since the book was written—two or three years—the enter- 
prise has been yet more socialized. Charity is discredited. The 


1 Read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, at Cornell 
University, December 30, 1919. 
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poor will not have it, but justice; reformers say the same; if 
I give to a worthy cause, I cannot do so at my own discretion, 
because I am but a unit in an organized ‘drive.’ Giving is now 
a social compulsion. So was patriotism in the late war; volun- 
teering yielded to conscription. Vice is treated by the collective 
method; we combat it by Leagues. Prohibition is the stock 
instance of social method. It won its way by the appeal to 
business efficiency, and to the sympathy of the robust temperate 
drinker for the weak-willed inebriate. Prostitution, now politely 
called the social evil, we would prevent by portraying the effect 
of venereal disease upon offspring. These aberrations are no 
longer personal sins, but habits deleterious to society. So too 
with crime. We do not punish a malefactor because he deserves 
punishment; we discipline him for the safety of his fellows and 
for his own reformation. Crime is due, we have come to be- 
lieve, to economic conditions, poor nurture, bad inheritance; 
education and the right social contacts will remove it. Penology 
is a branch of sociology. And when we turn to the field of in- 
dustry, see how things have changed. Employers are not to 
deal with individual employees, but with the unions. The 
whole business world, indeed, conducted so largely upon the 
credit system, is a vast organism of interdependent parts. 
Moreover, is not advertising the prime requisite of success? 
That the goods are sound is not so important as that they are 
made attractive to the public. Salesmanship, publicity-de- 
partments—these are daily more emphasized. Science itself, 
once the province of the intellectual aristocrat, is growing more 
socialized through its learned societies, while in turn it binds 
the social net ever tighter about us. With its gospel of de- 
terminism, economic or biological, it tends to demolish the 
notions of free choice and accountability. It bids us treat all 
men as products of environment and heredity. By applying 
his discoveries, the scientist eliminates the selective process of 
the struggle for existence. The physician decreases infant 
mortality by half and helps the puny and sickly into old age. 
The Darwinian biology of the survival of the fittest is too in- 
dividualistic for us; we point out that the species which have 
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learned codéperation have made the greatest advance. In fact, 
an eminent sociologist! has recently attacked tooth and nail the 
whole doctrine of natural selection. In the late war, physicists 
and chemists played a fundamental part; as indeed they do daily 
in our material production. And who does not remember the 
army of experts in history, economics, anthropology, etc., that 
went over to help frame the treaty of peace and the League of 
Nations? When we compare the socialized scientist of today 
with the solitary thinker of the days of Galileo, Kepler, and 
Newton, the extent of our social revolution begins to appear. 
And even psychology, once devoted to that most private of 
personal things, the mind, now treats mind as social behavior, 
tests its efficiency, and finds each person his proper place in 
the social machine. 

If we look at art and religious feeling, we see the negative side 
of the situation. Our country, in which collective influence is 
now greater than in any other, has accomplished almost nothing 
of artistic creation; and the reason is obvious. The artist pro- 
duces his work in a peculiar sense from himself. He loves 
beauty for its own sake, and thinks little of the effect on society; 
and this is as true of literature as of music, painting, and the 
rest. So we find that the American, with his eye for publicity, 
hardly contributes to fine art; and though he writes more than 
ever, he never wrote so carelessly. When we note how strenu- 
ously the publisher sets forth the merits of a book, we are tempted 
to say that the art of literature is giving way to the art of the 
publisher’s announcement. And when it comes to what we 
used to call inward religion, the mystical union with God— 
that is not often mentioned. What preacher today urges us 
to enter the closet, shut the door, and pray to the Father which 
seeth in secret? Do not the churches, with their great ‘drives,’ 
clamor for more money with which to prosecute their ‘social 
uplift’? We may imagine them saying, ‘What shall it profit 
a man to gain his own soul, if he lose the world?’ 

Our great watchword, ‘democracy,’ once stood for the freedom 
of the individual to life and the pursuit of happiness; but its 

1R. Maclver, The Community, pp. 384 ff. 
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meaning has gradually shifted. The emphasis is rather upon 
giving each individual a fair opportunity to contribute his meed 
to society. True self-expression and freedom, we are taught, 
he attains only as he takes his place in the community. And 
community is understood more and more broadly. Individuals 
must not exploit the public; no more must classes. The recent 
coal strike, and the Boston police strike, brought this to our 
notice; no one class, either capital or labor, shall be allowed to 
put its welfare before that of the whole body. This is, I think, 
the central idea of American democracy today: all must work 
or the advantage of the nation as a whole. It is reflected in 
the steady growth of federalism at Washington. Power after 
power has the Government assumed, intrenching upon individual 
business, even, perhaps, individual rights, yet ever with the 
claim of benefiting the people as a whole. ‘Today the Ameri- 
can people accept without protest a regulation of their private 
conduct which makes the [oppressive] conditions which induced 
the first immigration to this country seem trivial by comparison,” 
says one observer.' ‘Popular approval is bestowed upon every 
effort to invoke Federal aid’’ in securing social advantage.’ 
Centralized government is the political expression of our em- 
phasis upon community. 

In short, we are daily reminded by federal legislation, by the 
Protestant clergy, by our moralists and penologists, and by the 
most potent of modern forces, science, business, and industry, 
that the individual person is a social function. Every depart- 
ment of our life enforces the doctrine, except art and inward 
religion—and these have little influence. I said ‘the doctrine,’ 
but it is far from being a doctrine alone; it is well-nigh an ac- 
complished fact. Democracy, which sums up our ideals and 
our conduct, means sociality. ‘‘Democracy is ...a whole 
people getting together; and the closer together, the better for 
democracy.’’* There is no record in history of a similar epoch. 
Primitive man, and the Germans before the war, were in a sense 


1H. L. West, Federalism, its Growth and Necessity, pp. 15-16. 

2 Ibid., p. 133. 

*D. L. Sharp, “Patrons of Democracy,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1919, 
p. 653- 
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as socialized as we, but not with general consent and under- 
standing; the present is a quite new phenomenon. If Hegel’s 
philosophy has been discredited on its own soil and bitterly 
attacked on every other, it may console itself; for its principle 
of interpenetration is almost realized in this country. In the 
least philosophical of communities the most highly specialized of 
German philosophies finds its best exemplification. 

Well! is it not admirable? Are we not approximating that 
goal of poet and prophet, the Great Community, the Federation 
of the World? I answer, it is partly admirable and partly 
vicious. It cannot be final; it is one-sided, extreme, unbalanced. 
It is exclusive of quite one half of human nature, to wit, the 
purely personal side, and is therefore unjust and tyrannical. 

A man should cultivate his talents and his solitary pleasures, 
not only because they will make him more useful to his fellows, 
but also because they are in themselves admirable. Artistic 
creation, scientific discovery, spiritual insight, as well as the 
satisfaction of normal bodily appetites, are indeed valuable be- 
cause they raise the level of society; they are also valuable 
wholly by themselves. They are both means and ends. If 
a man produces a masterpiece which no living soul but himself 
sees, it is well. That other men do not enjoy it, detracts no 
whit from its worth. If many others enjoy it, that worth is 
enhanced; and since we are all social beings as well as private 
ones, we wish others to enjoy it and are disappointed if they do 
not. Nevertheless the artist knows the merit of his work, and 
knows that nothing can destroy that merit. It is independent 
of social confirmation, though it welcomes such confirmation. 
There is thus a duality of values, social and individual; each 
being good not only as it ministers to the other, but of itself 
alone. And as there is a duality of values, so there is a duality 
of causes. A person is an end in himself; he is also a beginning 
in himself. Society furnishes many ideas to him, and he fur- 
nishes many ideas from himself alone to society. And he is 
to be prized in this rdle of creator full as much as society, his 
beneficiary, is to be prized. Now between these two sets of 
values and causes there is no intrinsic contradiction. Some- 
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times they codperate, sometimes they are indifferent, sometimes 
they conflict. But we, imbued with the human proneness to 
exclusion, are so wrapped up in our sociality that we overlook 
or deprecate the individual life. And that is why we do not 
show careful workmanship in the goods we manufacture, in the 
novels we write, in the philosophic dissertations we publish, 
and why at the same time we do not enjoy our rest or our sen- 
suous pleasures in sobriety and dignity. For we do not respect 
ourselves. We estimate so low the creators of our works and the 
enjoyers of our pleasures, that we do not care to see those works 
well performed and those pleasures fittingly entertained. To 
such a group as we are becoming, happy and well-balanced 
lives will be impossible. 

These two sorts of value, I said, are not inherently contra- 
dictory. But man is inherently inclined to treat them as if they 
were. An individualist is likely to neglect his social duties, 
even as most of us today are neglecting the personal life. If the 
artistic temperament leads a man to treat his family cruelly, 
we are ready enough with our blame—and rightly so. On the 
other hand, if a man of scientific genius allows himself to be 
swamped with family cares or the administrative details of 
education, he is just as blameworthy as the other. Who dares 
say that Socrates did wrong in being rather careless about his 
family? One must always ask himself how best to serve both 
values, and where they do conflict, how best to compromise be- 
tween them. For the principle of duality dictates that in case 
of conflict between the two, compromise is the right course. 
Anything else is exclusive and unjust, while compromise means 
the minimum of exclusion and therefore of injustice. Of course 
it is for common sense and experience to work out the compro- 
mise in each case; philosophy should do no more than declare 
the general rule. 

The evil effects of the excessive deference we pay to the social 
milieu are best seen in the higher disciplines; and particularly 
in the ranks of those who should have been the leaders of their 
time, the philosophers themselves. If American philosophy 
has been on the whole unproductive, that is because it has not 
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respected its own instinct for metaphysics, nor sought a formula 
for reality which it could announce to the world as a guide of 
life. Our schools of new realism and pragmatism have but fol- 
lowed the standards of science: the former on the whole of physics 
and mathematics, the latter of biology. They have offered us 
no specially philosophic principles; they have simply made ab- 
solutes of one or the other of these sciences. No systematic 
metaphysic has issued from their minds, nor have they essayed 
any great plan of reality—and consequently they have little or 
nothing to teach. The other school which originated in our 
country, that of Professor Baldwin, holds up the artistic con- 
sciousness as the type of virtue and truth; and thereby it, too, 
has no properly philosophic message to deliver. American 
philosophy thus tells us no more than to use the norms of physics, 
or of biology, or of art, in dealing with our graver problems. 
It has bowed down to the dominant influence of today, science, 
or of another day, art. It has tried so hard to get into line with 
its environment that it has become a follower of the collective 
mind. It is a social result, not a social force. We may re- 
member the 93 German professors who early in the war made 
haste to put themselves in favor with the Imperial Government. 
We justly heaped scorn upon them; but I do not see that we are 
very different ourselves. Our one-sided democracy, with its 
adoration of the social nexus, has led us to sacrifice our philosophic 
birthright to the fashions of the hour. Extremes meet: auto- 
cracy and community-worship are equal!y fatal to independence 
and integrity of thought, to interest in truth for its own sake, 
to all that makes for philosophic knowledge and leadership. 
It is a beautiful Hegelian irony that democracy, conceived in 
liberty, the safeguard against individual autocracy, ushers in 
the epoch of the autocracy of society. Such is the dialectic of 
democracy. 

The deeper need of our time, of all times in fact, is that principle 
of duality which corrects exclusive individualism (that ancient 
vice) and exclusive sociality (that modern vice) alike; which 
supplements the ideal of organic unity by the ideal of inde- 
pendent individuality; and which, when the two ideals cannot 
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be harmoniously joined, points the way to compromise. This 
principle alone, I think, deserves the title of philosophic, for 
it is the only one which contains no taint of exclusiveness. Even 
the organic community shuts out something, viz., the abstract 
individual. But the latter has his rights, his duties to himself, 
his satisfactions. No philosophy of life can furnish that stable 
basis for action which we all, however we may love change and 
progress, really desire, while it shows such a spirit of hostility. 
And I cannot refrain from adding, in view of our present political 
unrest, that this same dual foundation is alone represented in 
some republican form of government—representative but not 
directly popular government. Our government was not meant 
to be a democracy, but a republic. It is a compromise between 
rule of the people and rule by independent leaders, between 
democracy and the right sort of aristocracy. Giving power here, 
checking it there, centering responsibility on the few, yet making 
them in the long run responsible to the public mind, it is built 
upon that duality of motive which in the end is juster than a 
purely individual or a purely social justice can be. And our 
danger is that we forget this spirit of compromise, and seek to 
become a wholly democratized community, which must tyrannize 
over those who might be independent thinkers and leaders, 
and whose wisdom we cannot afford to lose. 

Many corollaries can be drawn from the main principle, and 
our social life, without doubt, sadly needs them. There are 
evil tendencies in our conduct of education, our manners, etc., 
which reveal and perpetuate the social tyranny; and if the balance 
is to be restored these should be laid bare. But the present dis- 
cussion must be content with one corollary, viz., the application 
of duality to the problem of sovereignty. 

The object for which the State exists is to secure to all its 
citizens, or to as many as possible, the benefits of law and order; 
as over against anarchy and barbarism, where all are subject 
to loss of life or of what makes life worth living. Thus the State 
is the guarantee of the possibility of individual life. Without 
government, individuality is impossible. Government is a 
necessary, though not a sufficient condition of proper human life. 
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It must therefore exist; when its existence is threatened we have 
to give our lives for it. Being thus the requirement of all life, 
its power must always be present, even if only in the background. 
It must constitute the umpire of all disputes, the last court of 
appeal. It is a practical ultimate—and ultimates there must 
always be in practical matters where decisions are necessary. 
Therefore every act and thought of the individual, everything 
whatsoever about him, must in principle be liable to State 
jurisdiction. Here is the justification of the absolute view of 
sovereignty. Nevertheless this sovereignty should not be ex- 
clusive. The State which exercized its sovereignty in every 
way would kill all individuality and eventually itself. It must 
therefore voluntarily abdicate its sovereignty in those matters 
wherein the individual shows his initiative and gains personal 
satisfactions. Only in cases where these infringe upon the 
initiative and satisfaction of others should the State take up its 
sovereignty; take it up by regulating. Being itself no individual, 
but only the pre-requisite of individuality, government should 
never be, except in extreme cases like war, dangerous strikes, 
etc., any more than a regulator. That is why, in such enter- 
prises as business, industry, commerce, education, religion, 
art, science, the State should not own or operate, but should 
leave all to the freedom of individuals—subject to regulation. 
As an individual permits himself to be angry only when a great 
wrong is done, so the State allows itself to take a direct hand 
only in emergencies. The principle is, not that the State must 
do all it can—which is the delusion at the root of our over- 
legislation—but that it must do as little as it can. Germany 
had too exclusive a State-control; we from the opposite extreme 
are approaching the same goal. That however is exclusive 
sovereignty; the right course is union, or compromise, of sover- 
eignty with individual freedom. The just State allows freedom 
in speech, religion, choice of wife or husband, food and drink, 
etc., in everything in short, unless infraction of individuality 
occurs. Then it must repress, and if need be by force, as we 
repress by force the bacteria that cause disease in our bodies. It 
is better for the community that an individual, a group, or even 
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a whole class, should be submerged than that the community 
itself perish. 

But the advocate of limited or plural sovereignty, as I under- 
stand him, would not agree to the above. He would not ad- 
mit the right of the State to step in, in case of public need, and 
hold in check the efforts of individuals to better themselves. 
He would have no one final arbiter. He takes sovereignty in the 
exclusive sense, and cannot see that in practical matters com- 
promise (as the principle of duality implies) is the justest course. 
He is an exclusive individualist, and therefore wrong. In fact, 
exclusive sovereignty will always lead to its opposite extreme, 
pluralism or individualism; and conversely. The trouble is 
that we are too monistic. We must learn to admit compromise, 
i.e., sacrifice; and voluntary sacrifice is here the ideal. To make 
sacrifices voluntarily, when reason shows it fairest to both sides, 
extracts from the personal will the hostility it naturally feels to 
that with which it does not agree. Thereby the individual 
announces his belief in ultimate duality and ultimate justice. 


W. H. SHELDON. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 


A Stupy 1n CONTEMPORARY REALIsM.! 


OCIETY, written with the capital, about which men so 
often write and speak in contemporary discussion, bears 

all the earmarks of an hypostasized abstraction. It is cut from 
the same cloth as many other independent reals which preceded 
it in time, but which differ from it in minor details only. The 
most obvious and at the same time perhaps the most fruitful 
parallel is found in the conception of the Church during the 
greater part of the Middle Ages. The two hundred and fifty 
years from Anselm to Ockam was one long and often dull de- 
bate regarding Platonic realism. In the course of that debate 
probably all the subtle distinctions which the human mind is 
capable of making were advanced on each side of the great con- 
troversy. That this effort to solve the issue was successful would 
not of course be granted by anybody who is awake to the nature 
of the disputes that divide present-day thinkers. It would be 
a rash person indeed who would advocate a return to the ques- 
tions and answers of the Schoolmen as a method for the study 
of modern problems. Nevertheless, if we can succeed in stripping 
away the irrelevant details of their argument and in formulating 
their real concern we shall have gone a long distance in under- 
standing our own purposes and methods. To accomplish this 
end successfully we shall need to be on our guard against the 
easy fault of supposing that the mediaeval conflict was merely 
between abstract logical opposites, instead of being as it actually 
was a battle between principalities and powers in this too mun- 
dane world. College students of philosophy are likely to believe 
(perhaps teachers are partly responsible) that the philosopher 
arrives at his conclusions only after thinking about the most 
general questions which he can formulate. It is certainly nearer 
the truth to believe that the philosopher is puzzled first. about 


1 Read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at Cornell 
University, December 30, 1919. 
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a concrete current situation and that he formulates the general 
question only after reaching a general conclusion in a particular 
case. 

An apt illustration and one otherwise to the purpose is found 
in the case of Plato. When he began to write there was a certain 
well known social and political condition about him in Athens. 
There was, to be sure, a philosophical tradition also which doubt- 
less played its part; but the story has not been told until we see 
that Plato was giving in his philosophy an answer to the urgent 
practical questions of his own day and generation. Those 
questions were questions of the sanction of conduct and were 
stated in politico-social form. Individualism was rampant; 
the old institutions and the sacred traditions were on the de- 
fensive. In this situation comparatively little insight was 
needed to show Plato that the great decline of his people had 
begun and that the end would come in a few brief years unless 
a substitute for the sanctions of religion and patriotism was 
developed speedily. The solution which he worked out was 
beautifully adapted to his particular problem. The ‘rule of 
reason’ held high hopes of the desired end in a community com- 
posed of highly cultured individuals, few in number, and sup- 
ported by the slavery of the vast majority. That it was not, 
however, adapted to stay the process of disintegration is re- 
vealed not only by the event but quite clearly in Plato’s own 
noble attempt to construct an ideal social order in the Republic. 
The Platonic idea of self-control is a mountain peak of specula- 
tion, and deserves to be the solution for all time of the problem 
of the one and the many as it appears in the psychology of those 
rare and favored individuals who may be called citizens of 
Athens. So far his philosophy is personal and formulates the 
conditions in which the individual lives and grows, and it may, 
therefore, be called an educational solution of his problem. 
It was not, however, a solution of the other aspect of the problem 
in Athens, namely, the problem of government. To put the 
matter briefly, but I think not unfairly, Plato’s philosophy solved 
the problem of self-control but not the problem of social control: 
it was an educational and not a governmental solution. When 
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he attempted to translate the personal realism of his philosophy 
into governmental terms in the Republic, it was possible to do so 
only on condition that the self-control of the few should be based 
on the external control of the many. In other words, he saw 
no way in which self-control could be made the possession of the 
many, and for that reason he was constrained to reject the idea of 
democracy or at least the idea of an expanding democracy. 

The failure of Plato’s personal idealism to solve the problems of 
government both in his own and subsequent times may be 
attributed to the fact that he emphasized the validity but not 
the existence of the universals. Whether or not he actually 
attributed existence to the universals may well be a matter for 
difference of opinion. At least Aristotle complained that his 
master had assigned to the universals an independent existence 
which he found both unnecessary and unacceptable. There 
is, however, much persuasion in Lotze’s contention that Plato 
gave no ground for Aristotle’s criticism,' but that he assigned 
to the universals validity only. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion it is necessary merely to recognize that Plato at least 
attributed to the universals validity in Lotze’s sense, and that 
Aristotle believed that his master had also claimed the inde- 
pendent existence of those universals. Furthermore, there is 
good ground for the view that Plato was much more interested 
in establishing the validity of the universals than he was in 
claiming that they existed. Lotze’s comment to the effect that 
in placing the Ideas beyond the world of sense and matter Plato 
was doing his best to deny to them an existential character is 
not hard to believe. To quote Lotze’s own language: ‘To the 
Greek that which is not in Space is not at all, and when Plato 
relegates the Ideas to a home which is not in space, he is not 
trying to hypostasize that which we call their mere validity into 
any kind of real existence, but on the contrary he is plainly seek- 
ing to guard by anticipation against any such attempt being 
made,’”? 

The structural method of many of Plato’s dialogues lends 
credence to Lotze’s view. Again and again Socrates opens the 


1 Cf. Logic, Sec. 318 ff. 
2 Op. cit., sec. 318. 
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conversation with a searching attempt to discover a standard of 
value. The universal is everywhere introduced as the object of 
knowledge and the rule of conduct before it is applied as a prin- 
ciple of organization and control. For instance, in the opening 
scene of the Republic justice is presented as a value that is appre- 
hended and sought after by persons. Cephalus, who is presented 
as the embodiment of justice, declares that he has found justice an 
unmixed value which has given content to his early life and grace 
to his age. After the aged patron retires the younger men 
launch upon the discussion of the nature of justice in general. 
They cannot define it as a thing independent of the personal 
equation—one of them seeks it here and another there until 
Socrates declares that he is reminded of a better way to define it, 
that is, by deciphering it in the large letters of the state. From 
this point the ethical or personal world of values of the first 
movement of the dialogue is gradually transformed into a world 
of organized realities. The organization to be sure is advanced 
as a value, but by the terms of the dialogue it is a value con- 
tingent upon a freedom secured by philosophy which is denied to 
the large majority even of the citizens, to say nothing of the 
slaves. The picture is of a group of people controlled wisely 
perhaps, but none the less externally, by the few who are the 
possessors of the true ethical value. 

There was no reason why the early Christian philosophers 
should have been interested either in the pagan educational prob- 
lem or in its solution as Plato had presented it. The Christian 
theory of the salvation of the soul was complete in all its details. 
The soul was redeemed by a great sacrifice from its lost condition 
and set upon the way of faith and humility that it might come 
in due time to the city that was not made with hands. With 
such a heritage it is not strange that the early Christians were 
little impressed by what to them must have seemed a highly 
artificial and elaborate scheme of personal development presented 
by the great philosophic tradition of Athens. They could reject 
almost without examination the ‘rule of reason’ because they 
already possessed the ‘rule of faith’ as a sanction of conduct. 
The validity of universals, therefore, together with the process 
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by which they were validated was neither at the beginning nor 
subsequently of interest to the Christian church. 

The Christian Church was as little interested in the other aspect 
of Platonic realism at first, although it became more and more 
interested as time went on, until through the acts of Constantine 
it was brought face to face with a great governmental problem. 
Then the minds of Church leaders turned from the simple rule 
of salvation through the mystic contact with divinity to the 
arduous and complex duties of organization and social control. 
Christianity had no theory as a basis for such control and was, 
therefore, led to seek such a theory beyond its own tradition. 
It modeled its practice upon the military organization of the 
Roman state and it found its theory in pagan philosophy. With 
strange perspicacity the churchmen selected from the Platonic 
tradition only such parts as proved to be useful for a thousand 
years in building up that unparalleled instrument of medizval 
control—‘ THE CuurcH.’ Broadly speaking, they rejected those 
features of the Platonic philosophy which Aristotle had pre- 
served, i.e., whatever nominalism and conceptualism are to be 
found by the modern student in the Platonic idealism. 

Among other items selected the churchmen hit upon the doc- 
trine of the existential character of universals. This proved to 
be a very important element,—if indeed it was not the central 
governing idea,—in the slowly growing orthodoxy of the church. 
Other ideas, as for instance, asceticism, monotheism, mysticism, 
were but passing phases of church doctrine beside this corner 
stone of the whole structure, which from first to last was treated 
as the abiding certainty. That the aspect of validity in Plato’s 
philosophy was neglected accounts in large measure for the fact 
that the Church turned out to be an external agent for the con- 
trol, but not for the creation, of the individual. 

Brief and unsatisfactory as it is, such an historical account 
of the two divergent aspects of Ancient and Medizval Realism 
suggests the question: Why did Plato in the governmental por- 
tions of the Republic need to emphasize the existential character 
of the universals, and, as a part of the same question, why did 
the churchmen find this part of Platonism to their purpose? 
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The answer is that the human mind becomes impatient at the 
slow assimilation of values through an educational process and 
demands a short cut to the goal of order. Having once conceived 
law as the freedom of self-control, the desire leaps to the idea of 
control as the end without willing the means, and thus the edu- 
cational significance of an ideal value is sacrificed to the hyposta- 
sized abstraction of a formal concept for the sake of order. 

Casual observation of our legislative acts and programs will, 
I believe, show a strong tendency to subscribe to the realism of 
the Mediaeval Church, and to ignore, if not actually to reject, 
the validity aspect of ideal values. I will cite an example or 
two. Arguments both for and against the extension of suffrage 
to women are loudly insistent that such action will or will not 
be good for society, while few are willing to ask or to answer the 
question, What educational value is involved? Or witness the 
case of the prohibition amendment! Here again the arguments 
are that it will or that it will not serve society, industry, or such 
other realistic universals as happen to furnish the immediate 
context for the speaker. 

The issue is, however, brought more clearly into focus in some 
of the social theory with which we are at present familiar under 
the caption ‘sociology.’ I have in mind here not all sociology, 
of course, but only the popular variety which consists chiefly 
in an uncritical application of Darwinism to tangled human 
relations. Specifically, I refer to the biologico-social theories of 
education and religion. In such contexts the scholastic method 
is prominent and the reader meets most frequently with the 
concept of an existential ‘society.’ A great deal, I'll not venture 
an exact proportion, of the total effort is spent on the questions: 
How shall we educate society? How shall we save society? 
The procedure of the gradual improvement of the individual 
is too slow; we must abandon the idealistic hypothesis of self- 
controlled freedom and substitute the realistic hypothesis of 
complete adjustment. Persons are ignorant and obstreperous: 
society yields readily to our influence. Society, like all con- 
cepts, is more docile than flesh and blood and can be coerced 
with a clear conscience. 
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More recently we have been witnesses of a great program of 
world organization projected on the nominalistic hypothesis, 
and we have seen it veer sharply about to the realistic position 
for the sake of order and control. It is the story of Plato’s 
Republic retold in modern language. There are two such stories 
in contemporary history: one is the short story vividly before 
us in the history of the war and the other is the long story which 
may be called the history of the modern state and which led up to, 
and perhaps in large measure was the cause of, the war. The 
former needs no comment except that supplied by a brief sketch 
of the latter. 

The nominalistic heresy during the later Middle Ages was, as 
suggested above, no innocent logical abstraction, but broadly 
speaking was a challenge addressed to the sovereignty of the 
realistic church. The nominalists dared to question not only 
the power and the right of church control but the very existence 
of the church itself. Even when they were not excommunicated, 
they were early identified with secular interests, secular learning 
(science, humanism) and secular institutions—the school and 
particularly the state. In due time the state became the great 
vehicle of the nominalistic doctrine and furnished a refuge for 
the non-conformist. This process was identical with the dis- 
integration of the power of control assumed by the church. In 
affairs of this life, of chief importance to most of us, the state 
had become the champion of education and value and the indi- 
vidual right to become a person against the claims of control 
and organization and realistic entities. It was not to be ex- 
pected, I suppose, that the early modern statesmen, so lately 
emancipated from the church, should have lost the taste for 
power or forgotten the example of its exercise. At any rate the 
political ideal soon turned out to be another ecclesiastical real. 

Maitland sets forth the realistic doctrine of the state which 
finally culminated in the absolute monarchies of Western Europe 
as follows: ‘“‘ Beginning with Beseler’s criticism of Savigny, the 
theory gradually took shape, especially in Dr. Gierke’s hands, 
and a great deal of thought, learning, and controversy collected 
around it. Battles had to be fought in many fields. The new 
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theory was to be philosophically true, scientifically sound, morally 
righteous, legally implicit in codes and decisions, practically 
convenient, historically destined, genuinely German, and per- 
haps exclusively Germanistic. No, it seems to say, whatever 
the Roman universitas may have been . . . our German Fellow- 
ship is no fiction, no symbol, no piece of the State’s machinery, 
no collective name for individuals, but a living organism and a 
real person, with body and members and a will of its own.’ 
Though we are not now likely to claim that such a theory is 
‘exclusively Germanistic’ there is no doubt that it is ‘genuinely 
German.’ Changes of an entirely superficial character would 
make the quotation apply equally well to the governmental 
portions of the Republic, to the Medieval Church, to the State, 
or to the society concept of contemporary sociological discussion. 

The crisis of this political realism came in the French Mon- 
archy, and was immediately followed by another nominalistic 
heresy, namely, the theory of democracy. The rise of democracy 
as a political faith was in substance an appeal away from such 
political reals as monarchy, power, the State, to the ideal values 
—equality, self-control, coéperation. Democracy was in all 
essentials an educational program; it reaffirmed the validity 
aspect of universals, and in so far was a revival of Plato’s per- 
sonal idealism. Early democratic theory is not a theory of 
of government so much as it is a theory of growth and value. 
But whatever it may have been at its sources, it soon had to 
face the ancient question of social control, and as might have been 
predicted it offered the ancient solution by placing order above 
the processes of its attainment. It hypostasized order as a 
good to be secured at all costs, and thus it became transformed 
into a kind of medizval realism—it became a theory of govern- 
ment. 

The realistic temper of modern democracy is shown in numer- 
ous ways. Progressive specialization, for instance, is due to the 
realistic hypothesis. It recurs in modern democracy as natur- 
ally as it developed in Plato’s Republic. In each case it arises 
when an ethical theory is translated into governmental terms. 

' Maitland, Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Age, pp. xxv. 
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It reveals an eager grasping after the end without willing the 
means. As a concrete illustration, consider the whole idea of 
government by experts. Asin Plato’s day, men now declare that 
evil arises from inexpert government. The old proposition ‘ until 
philosophers are kings,’ etc., is solemnly repeated. We are so 
familiar with this argument that we seldom take the trouble 
to remark that such a statement bluntly and fully rejects the 
educational for the governmental solution. The validity of the 
good life operating through the painful struggle of a human 
soul is subordinated to the existential social order operating 
through compulsion and force. The expert who controls my life, 
ipso facto enjoys all the benefits of that life. There is no good 
apart from the creation of the person, and the educational hypo- 
thesis must insist that persons can not be created ab extra. The 
better the government the worse it is. True insight was shown 
by the unschooled factory worker who explained her rejection 
of a gift by saying: “‘No, thank you, I don’t want to be done 
good to.”” A benevolent despot is not, as Mr. Chesterton might 
say, bad because he is a despot but because he is benevolent. 
For it is his benevolence that extinguishes the spark of divinity 
in his subjects while his despotism may, indirectly at least, fan 
the spark into the flame of revolution. 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 


Smiru COLLEGE. 




















PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL AS- 
SOCIATION; THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 30 AND 31, 1g19. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on 
December 30 and 31, 1919. 

The business meeting was called to order at 11:45 o'clock on De- 
cember 30 with President Alexander in the chair. The President 
announced that in order to economize time he had appointed as 
auditors of the Treasurer’s Report Professors DeLaguna and Sheldon, 
who reported that the Treasurer's statement of accounts was correct. 
It was moved and carried that the Treasurer’s report be adopted 
without reading. The report follows: 


H. A. OVERSTREET, TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 


ASSOCIATION. 
Time Account. 
Debit. 
rr er Pes rue sc akecesobesonesest $177.68 
es Os IS fc ccna dees ue kes bo cnssbeeesseva 2.65 
$180.33 
Credit. 
March 8, 1919, transferred to check account................. $ 60.00 
IR, SUMS EKedeecdVebedbe se seSanccccwdsodecwens 120.33 
$180.33 


Two Hundred Dollars Registered Bonds of the 44% Third 
Liberty Loan, Nos. 513173, 513174 in the keeping of the 





Treasurer. 
Check Account. 

Debit. 
ee I, occ ecb ecencsdésececevenscese $ 89.42 
Received from time account, March 8, 1919.................. 60.00 
Pc Aker eceGbdiwbeeChecerenevedeacseneces 221.00 
Interest on Liberty bonds, March 15................ceeecees 4.25 
Ee eee ree 4.25 
$378.92 

Credit. 
January 5, Professor Hoernlé, incidentals................. 6.50 
January 7, MEM ace viviccaccocceccecsscece 39.72 
January 30, Expenses, H. S. Jennings..................... 29.40 
February 5, Expenses, Harvard Club...................... 12.20 
February 13, Harvard University Press..................... 35.82 
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March 31, Stamped Envelopes (dues). .............20e00- 8.39 
April 24, Gs vo cvtabodsas vddeccécsesubbescnanewes -39 
April 30, a ee eee 2.25 
May 12, Stamps (Proceedings)... ......ccccccccesecees 8.50 
May 24, a ins 4 bd dhe ca cba ee enbene deeeneeees .I2 
June 5, Cs a hang bias Come Reve so cae eh iss vacmeuees 1.50 
September 27, Telegrams (Professor Hoernlé)................ 8r 
October 10, Envelopes and Stamps...............eseeee8% 6.57 
eT ee ee ne ee 1.50 
October 23, Printing (preliminary announcement).......... 5.75 
December 1, Secretary's expenses, Cambridge meeting....... 19.00 
December 2, Stamps and exchange. ..........e.0eeeeeeeees 3-15 
December 10, Stamped Envelopes (programs)..............+- 3-41 
RECS B0,- DOR 6-66: ce ho 00 000 ceceeséebeeees couss “55 
December 22, Printing (programs).............-ssesecseseces 13.00 
Rae Hk, Go bands tense dwasasskenensecenvaes mens 1.50 
Pe Maccccd biescncibnatbacemenena reeenen .40 
eC ere te ee ee 1.80 

$202.23 

Ee rie 176.69 

$378.92 


The report of the Committee on International Coéperation, pre- 
sented by Professor Armstrong, was read and adopted. It was 
moved and carried that the question of a more favorable date for the 
Oxford Congress be referred to the Committee on International Co- 
Speration with power. It was moved and carried that the Committee 
on Terminology be discontinued. In the matter of joining the 
proposed American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Human- 
istic Studies, the Executive Committee introduced the following 
resolution: “‘The Committee recommends that this Association be- 
come signatory to the convention of the proposed International 
Organization of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic Studies, 
that it ratify the constitution as submitted and approve delegates. 
But it recommends that the delegates be instructed respectfully to 
protest against article IV of the resolutions of the International 
Organization of Learned Societies as inconsistent with the ideals of 
international culture, and to express the hope of the Association that 
said article will be withdrawn.”” The article referred to reads: 
“The Union is open to the learned societies of all the countries which 
are not excluded for an indeterminate period because of the war 
(i.e., the enemy countries).”” It was moved and carried that the 
matter be laid over for one year pending investigation by a committee 
into the organization of the proposed Council. The president ap- 
pointed Professors Creighton and Bush as an investigation committee. 
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The amendment of Art. III, Section 1 of the Constitution proposed 
at the last annual meeting was carried. The section now reads: 
“The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President, 
and Secretary-Treasurer. The President and Vice-President shall 
be elected by the Association at each annual meeting. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected for a period of three years.” 

The Amendment of Article I, Section 1 proposed at the last annual 
meeting was carried. The Section now reads: “The name of this 
organization shall be the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association.” 

It was moved and carried that the matter of closer association be- 
tween the Western, Eastern, and Southern Associations be referred 
to the Committee on Organization and Attendance. 

The following resolution on the death of Dr. Paul Carus was adopted 
by a rising vote: 

“WHeErEAS, in the death of Dr. Paul Carus the members of the 
American Philosophical Association feel the loss of a fellow member 
whose devotion to the cause of Philosophy, through his own work as 
editor and author and through his encouragement of the work of 
others, has been of high value to philosophic learning; and 

“WHEREAS, they also feel and regret the loss of a man of fine 
comradeship and of wise and catholic idealism ;— 

“Be it resolved, that the Association hereby expresses its sense 
of the loss it has sustained through Dr. Carus’s death, its appreciation 
of his work, and its sympathy for the family of the deceased; and 

“ Be it also resolved that this resolution be published in the Annual 
Proceedings of the Association, and that the Secretary be instructed 
to forward a copy of the same to Mrs. Carus and family.” 

The Executive Committee recommended that Article III, Section 
2 of the Constitution be amended by changing “nine’’ to “ten” 
and by adding the sentence: ‘‘ The retiring president shall be ex officio 
member for one year.” 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations 
for officers: President, R. B. Perry; Vice-President, B. H. Bode; 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Jones; New Members of the Executive 
Committee, Anna A. Cutler, H. W. Wright. It was moved and 
carried that the nominations be confirmed. 

It was moved and carried that the following persons recommended 
by the Executive Committee for membership be declared members 
and that the cases of others not recommended by the Committee be 
postponed to an adjourned meeting Wednesday morning: Associate 
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Members, E. B. Bentley, Alvin Thalheimer; Regular Members, 
Ethel G. Muir, Lake Erie College; Eleanor A. McG. Gamble, Welles- 
ley; John R. Tuttle, Elmira College; Charles W. Hendel, Williams; 
Marie T. Collins, Wells; Yuan R. Chao, Cornell; Ivy G. Campbell, 
Wells; S. F. MacLennan, Oberlin; C. E. Ayres, Chicago; Ernest T. 
Paine, Cornell; Wesley R. Wells, Colby; Gregory D. Walcott, Ham- 
line; DeWitt H. Parker, Wisconsin; Robert J. Hutcheon, Meadville; 
A. S. Ferguson, Queens; Norman T. Symons, Queens; Mark E. 
Penney, Syracuse. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:45. 
H. A. OVERSTREET, 


Secretary. 


ADJOURNED MEETING, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 

The adjourned meeting was called to order on Wednesday, De- 
cember 31, at 12:30 P.M. It was moved and carried that the appli- 
cation of George Johnson, Ph.D., Lincoln University, be laid over 
for one year, pending investigation of the standing of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. It was moved that the constitutional requirement of rank 
above assistant or published work be suspended in the case of Dr. 
Reginald E. Cooke, Assistant in Philosophy, Cornell University. By 
unanimous consent the requirement was suspended and Dr. Cooke 
was declared elected. Professor Montague proposed for member- 
ship Dr. Maurice Picard, Instructor in Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Executive Committee approving, Dr. Picard was 
declared elected. 

The Executive Committee presented for the consideration of the 
Association four discussion topics chosen from among those sub- 
mitted to the Committee by members of the Association: The Nature 
of the Self; Types of Idealism; Contrasted Theories of Beauty; Aims 
and Methods in Teaching Philosophy. It was moved and carried 
that the topic for the ensuing year be: Aims and Methods in Teaching 
Philosophy. 

It was suggested that in choosing a place of meeting for next year 
a joint meeting with the Western Branch be considered. 

A vote of thanks was given the retiring Secretary-Treasurer for 
his services. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Cornell University, its Presi- 
dent and Department of Philosophy for the splendid hospitality which 
they had extended to the Association during its meeting. 

The meeting adjourned. H. A. OVERSTREET, 

Secretary. 
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Officers of the Association: President, R. B. Perry; Vice-President, 
B. H. Bode; Secretary-Treasurer; A. H. Jones; Executive Committee, 
in addition to the officers just mentioned, W. M. Urban (1920), 
E. C. Wilm, (1921), W. G. Everett (1921), A. W. Moore (1921), 
Anna A. Cutler (1922), H. W. Wright (1922). Special Committees:— 
Early American Philosophers, I. Woodbridge Riley, Chairman; 
International Codperation, A. C. Armstrong, Chairman; Organiza- 
tion and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia University, New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, O. 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Dr. Albert Edwin, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Ayres, Dr. C. E., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Professor J. Mark, Care N. W. Harris & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 

Black, Dr. G. Ashton, 621 W. 113th St., New York. 

Blake, Dr. Ralph M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bode, Professor B. H., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. A., Toronto University, Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar Sheffield, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert Hains, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Dr. A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Dr. H. C., Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Brown, Professor Wm. Adams, Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Bush, Professor Wendell T., Columbia University, New York. 
Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Butler, President N. M., Columbia University, New York. 
Calkins, Professor Mary Whiton, 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
Campbell, Professor Gabriel, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Castro, Dr. Matilde, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Cattell, Professor J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Chao, Dr. Yuan R., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Coe, Professor George A., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, New York. 
Collins, Dr. Marie T., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Cooke, Dr. R.E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Costello, Dr. H. T., Columbia University, New York. 

Cox, Professor George Clarke, 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, 

N. J. 

Crane, Professor E., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Crawford, Professor J. Forsyth, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
Creighton, Professor J. E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Professor G. W., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, O. 
Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Daniels, Professor Arthur H., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Dashiell, Professor J. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Dearborn, Professor G. V. N., Tufts Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
Dewey, Professor John, Columbia University, New York. 

Doan, Professor F. C., Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 
Dodge, Professor Raymond, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Doxsee, Professor Carll Whitman, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Duncan, Professor George M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Edman, Dr. Irwin, Columbia University, New York. 
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Elkus, Professor Savilla A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, N. J. 
Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 
Ewer, Professor Bernard C., Claremont, California. 
Faris, Dr. Ellsworth, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Ferguson, Professor A. S., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Flaccus, Professor Louis William, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. | 
Fletcher, Professor O. O., Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
Franklin, Mrs. Christine Ladd, 527 West r1oth St., New York. 
French, Professor F. C., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Fuller, Mr. B. A. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Fullerton, Professor G. S., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Furry, Dr. W. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG., Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Mass. 
Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Gifford, Professor A. R., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Gillett, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Gore, Professor Willard Clark, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Guthrie, Dr. E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Guthrie, Dr. Kenneth S., 292 Henry St., New York. 
Hall, Professor T. C., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hartman, Dr. Henry L., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
Hendel, Dr. Chas. W., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Hibben, President J. G., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Hill, President A. Ross, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, O. 
Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoernlé, Professor R. F. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoffman, Professor Frank S., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hollands, Professor E. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Holmes, Professor Jesse Herman, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 


Pa. 
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Horne, Professor H. H., New York University, New York. 

Howes, Dr. Ethel Puffer, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hudson, Professor J. W., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hume, Professor J. G., University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Husik, Dr. Isaac, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hutcheon, Professor R. J., Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Hyslop, Dr. J. H., 519 W. 149th St., New York. 

Johnson, Professor R. B. C., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Jones, Professor A. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia University, New York. 

Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kallen, Dr. Horace, School of Social Research, New York. 

Keyser, Professor Cassius Jackson, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Kitch, Professor Ethel M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ladd, Professor G. T., New Haven, Conn. 

de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Lane, Professor W. G., University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Lefevre, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Lewis, Professor Clarence I., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Lloyd, Professor A. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lodge, Professor Rupert C., Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Loewenberg, Dr. J., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Longwell, Professor Horace Craig, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Lord, Professor Herbert G., Columbia University, New York. 

Lough, Professor J. E., Sch. of Pedagogy, N. Y. Univ., New York. 

Lovejoy, Professor A. O., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Lyman, Professor Eugene W., Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

McAllister, Professor C. N., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

McClure, Dr. M. T., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

McCormack, Mr. Thomas J., La Salle, Ill. 

McGiffert, Professor A. C., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

McGilvary, Professor E. B., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

MacDougall, Professor R. M., New York University, New York. 

Macintosh, Professor Douglas C., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

MacKenzie, President William Douglass, Hartford, Conn. 

MacLennan, Professor S. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
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Marshall, Dr. Henry Rutgers, 7 West 43d St., New York. 

Marvin, Professor W. T., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mason, Dr. M. Phillips, 1070 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Mead, Professor George H., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Mecklin, Professor John M., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Meiklejohn, Presi’ »nt Alex., Amherst, Mass. 

Miller, Professor Dickinson S., General Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Mitchell, Professor Arthur, 20 Beacon St., Northampton, Mass. 

Montague, Professor W. P., Columbia University, New York. 

Montgomery, Dr. G. R., 1 E. 24th St., New York. 

Moore, Professor Addison W., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Moore, Professor E. C., Los Angeles State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Moore, Professor Edward L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Moore, Professor Jared S., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Mott-Smith, Dr. M. C., 1801 K St., Washington, D. C. 

Muir, Professor Ethel G., Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

Newbold, Professor W. R., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newlin, Professor W. J., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Overstreet, Professor H. A., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 

Pace, Professor E. A., Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 

Paine, Dr. E. T., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Parker, Professor D. H., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Parkhurst, Dr. Helen, Barnard College, New York City. 

Patrick, Professor G. T. W., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Patterson, Dr. H. P., Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell, S. D. 

Patton, Dr. Francis L., Bermuda. 

Payne, President Bruce R., Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Penney, Dean M. E., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pepper, Dr. Stephen C., Concord, Mass. 

Perrier, Dr. Joseph, Columbia University, New York. 

Perry, Professor Ralph Barton, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Picard, Dr. Maurice, Columbia University, New York. 

Pitkin, Professor Walter B., Columbia University, New York. 

Pope, Professor Arthur Upham, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Pott, Professor Wm. S. A., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Powell, Professor Elmer E., Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Pratt, Professor J. B., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Rand, Dr. Benj., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Raub, Professor Wm. L., Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
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Read, Professor M. S., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Reed, Professor Homer B., University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Riley, Professor I. Woodbridge, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Roback, Dr. Abraham A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Robbins, Mr. Reginald C., Lone Tree Farm, Hamilton, Mass. 

Rowland, Dr. Eleanor H., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Sabin, Dr. Ethel E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Sabine, Professor George H., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Salter, Mr. William Mackintire, Silver Lake, N. H. 

Schaub, Professor E. L., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, II. 

Schmidt, Professor Karl, Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 

Schneeweis, Mr. Adolph J., Columbia University, New York. 

Schurman, President J. G., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Sellars, Professor R. W., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Shanahan, Professor E. T., Cath. Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 

Sharp, Professor Frank C., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Shaw, Professor C. G., New York University, New York. 

Shearer, Dr. Edna Aston, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Sheffer, Dr. H. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sheldon, Professor W. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Sigsbee, Dr. Ray Addison, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Singer, Professor Edgar A., Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Slonimsky, Dr. Henry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, Dr. Henry Bradford, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Smith, Professor Norman Kemp, University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Sneath, Professor E. Hershey, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Spaulding, Professor E. G., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Squires, Professor W. H., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Starbuck, Professor E. D., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Steele, Rev. E. S., 1522 Q St., Washington, D. C. 

Sterrett, Professor J. M., Pierce Mill Road, Washington, D. C. 

Stewardson, President L. C., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Strong, Professor C. A., Columbia University, New York. 

Swenson, Professor D. F., Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Symons, Professor N. T., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 

Talbert, Dr. Ernest L., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Talbot, Professor Ellen B., Mt. Holyoke Coll., So. Hadley, Mass. 

Tawney, Professor Guy A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
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Taylor, Professor A. E., St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Taylor, Professor W. J., Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thilly, Professor Frank, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thorndike, Professor E. L., Columbia University, New York. 

Toll, Professor C. H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Tower, Dr. Carl Vernon, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Townsend, Professor Harvey G., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Tsanoff, Professor R. A., Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Tufts, Professor James H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Turner, Professor Jno. Pickett, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Professor John R., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Urban, Professor Wilbur M., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Van Riper, Dr. Benjamin, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Vibbert, Professor Charles B., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Walcott, Professor G. D., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Warbeke, Professor John M., Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass. 
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The Church and Society; a Study of Contemporary Realism. H. 

G. TOWNSEND. 

Much of the social and political discussion of the present time 
revives the distinction between nominalism and realism as these 
terms were used in the Middle Ages. The realism of the Middle Ages 
was based on a phase of Plato’s philosophy to the neglect of the op- 
posite phase. Lotze has distinguished between the existence and the 
validity of universals and claims that Plato was committed to the 
validity of the universals only. Taking this as a working distinction 
it appears that the Churchmen at a later time found little or no in- 
terest in the theory of values held by the Greek world. They were 
soon, however, to be greatly interested in the Platonic theory of uni- 
versals in so far as it furnished an instrument of government. They 
found in Plato what Aristotle found there, i.e., the hypostasized ex- 
istence of the world of universals. They could reject the ethical and 
educational theory of the Republic but at the same time preserve the 
governmental theory and apply it to their own problems of control. 
The Church developed this type of realism to such a point that the 
political power of the growing State was barely able to protect the 
individual against the encroachment of ecclesiastical organization. 
The state in turn became the champion of the universal at the cost of 
individual right. The democratic reforms reverted to the nominalistic 
position in asserting the validity but not the existence of the uni- 
versals. At the present time there is much evidence that in our 
thinking we are again losing sight of the individual in our easy as- 
sumption of the superior claims of ‘The State,’ and ‘Society.’ The 
concept of ‘Society’ plays much the same réle in present discussion 
that the idea of ‘The Church’ played during the Middle Ages. 


The New Tyranny. W. H. SHELDON. 
Published in full in this number of the PurLtosopHicAL REVIEW 
(March, 1920). 


The Logical Implicates of the Community. Davip F. SwENson. 

A community presupposes coéperation, and coédperation pre- 
supposes mutual understanding. Understanding may be more or less 
concrete or abstract, and may be distinguished as ethical, esthetic, or 
logical. The latter is the most abstract, and is a condition for the 
existence of the more concrete forms, though it does not by itself 


suffice to realize them. 
The most general condition for the existence of logical understanding 
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is formulated in the principle of identity. When stated in the proper 
relation to the human background of thinking, this principle is seen 
to postulate continuity of thought for the individual mind thinking 
in time, and the sameness of the universe of discourse for several 
minds trying to understand one another. In other words, meanings 
may be apprehended as identically the same, whether by the same 
mind at different times, or, by different minds at the same or different 
times. The principle of identity asserts the possibility of this, but 
does not guarantee its actual achievement. Neither does the prin- 
ciple of identity have anything to do with the changing or unchanging 
character of the world and things, which is a matter for empirical 
determination—a determination, however, which is possible only 
under the condition that the principle of identity shall be valid. 

The so-called law of sufficient reason, when relieved of the am- 
biguities which have clustered about it, is seen to involve at least 
three different principles, each of which constitutes in its own sense 
a condition for the existence of a real and rational community life. 

The logical order is both a datum and a construct; in itself it is 
something preéxistent, discovered and not created by the mind of 
man; in its use and application it is a human achievement. The 
existence of the ideal logical order is not to be confounded with the 
concrete possession of actual knowledge, or with an attained clearness 
of conception, or with a realized harmony of purpose and will in the 
community. On the other hand, the assumption that the logical 
order is a dramatic achievement of bold pioneering minds, created by 
them ad hoc to serve human ends, is fantastic and self-contradictory. 
The forms are all of them discoveries, and not inventions, just as are 
the things. The neglect of this principle unites the extreme forms of 
pragmatism with the extreme forms of intellectualism in a fantastic 
and unreal interpretation of knowledge. 


The Problem of a Fair Wage. F.C. Suarp. 

A widely accepted view of what constitutes a fair wage defines 
it as a return to the server of the equivalent of his work. This con- 
ception has been shown by recent writers to be one not easily translat- 
able into practice. But objections far more fundamental than this 
can be urged against it. One of its two leading forms rests upon a 
misunderstanding of fact, the other upon the generally abandoned 
view that a man owes no positive service to his fellow-men. The 
valid formula for distributive justice can be shown to be that of 
Louis Blanc: “From each according to his ability, to each according 
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to his need.” In practice the latter part, taken by itself, would re- 
quire (broadly speaking) equality of distribution. But the very 
spirit of this principle demands that in a race whose members are 
largely unwilling to work for others except under the spur of necessity, 
the spur of necessity shall be applied. The incentives employed by 
contemporary society are those of the competitive system. But 
the workings of this system are so imperfect that we are justified 
in the interests of our standard in supplementing and correcting it 
wherever we can. Our principle requires that where men are receiving 
incomes larger than the average, society should attempt to reduce 
these incomes as near to the level of the average as is compatible with 
securing a sufficient amount of service of the desired kind and quality; 
and that in the case of those who are getting less than the average, 
in so far as they are working to the limit of the maximum desirable, 
society should aim to raise their incomes as near to the average level as 
is compatible with the excess payments to others that are necessary in 
order to obtain the requisite exceptional services. From this point of 
view we may defend the imposition of income and inheritance taxes 
at the top, and the legislation for a minimum wage at the bottom. 
When, however, the so-called living wage has been made universal by 
law, we must examine the situation to see whether the lower limits 
may not be raised still farther without injury to production in the 
interests of a nearer approach to equality. 


The Metaphysical Monist as a Sociological Pluralist. Mary WHITON 

CALKINS. 

This paper is to embody a brief but vigorous protest against the 
current view that the metaphysical absolutist (or numerical monist)— 
and, in particular, the personalistic absolutist—is ipso facto com- 
mitted to a monistic conception of society. The metaphysical abso- 
lutist is distinguished from the pluralist by the belief that the universe 
is, not a plurality of ultimately separate beings, but ultimately One 
Being including the many as its parts or members; as a personalist, 
he conceives this One Being as Self, Mind, or Person. He reaches this 
conception in his effort to account for his own actual awareness of a 
world, social and physical, which is in a sense other-than-he and yet 
(as-known-by-him) in a sense identical with him. Now, whatever the 
force of this argument, it carries with it no implication whatever con- 
cerning the nature of social groups. The many selves included in the 
Absolute Self might—so far as the basal argument for absolute per- 
sonalism is concerned—consist exclusively of human and sub-human 
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selves; or there might exist also, as Fechner and Royce suggest, race- 
selves and community-selves of which, as of the Absolute Self, the 
human self would be a member. The point to be emphasized is that 
the metaphysically monistic conception of the universe as Absolute 
Self is no more compatible with the sociologically monistic conception 
of races and peoples and states and communities as genuine persons 
than with the sociologically pluralistic doctrine that neither the 
natural group, race or family, the state, the church nor the universal 
community is a mental being, or person in the concrete, literal sense 
in which you and I are selves or persons. The question is one to be 
settled on its psychological and sociological merits unweighted by any 
@ priori metaphysical considerations. The writer of this paragraph, 
for instance, though a convinced metaphysical absolutist, sees no 
reason to espouse the conception of the community self. In her 
belief the arguments urged in its favor prove indeed that communities 
are loved and served and treated as if persons but fall far short of 
proving that they are persons. In any case, whether the sociological 
pluralist or the monist is correct in his conclusion, so much is certain: 
the question is not that of metaphysical monism at all, for at the most 
there can be only an analogy, never an identity, between state, or 
community, and Absolute.! 


Rational Self-Interest and the Social Adjustment. H.W. Wricur. 
The necessity for, as well as the difficulty of, the social adjustment 
is due to the operation in personal development of two determining 
tendencies. The first of these tendencies is individualizing; it works 
to produce mutually exclusive and antagonistic self-interests. This 
tendency is a necessary phase of the assumption of control over 
action by intelligence; it is inevitable that rational will should strive 
to discover and to establish the general conditions in the way of 
health, property, social relations, etc., which secure to the individual 
the maximum of satisfaction for his natural desires. The second 
tendency of rational will is universalizing; it is capable of detaching 
itself from the individuality it has created and of uniting itself with 
the social whole, national, international, and comprehensively human, 
of which this individuality is a part. Man’s intelligence, a potential 
universal, enables him at will to take the standpoint of the whole 
and to view his own career as an episode in human history, his life 
as an event in universal evolution. The whole, the universal system, 
appeals to the will of man as an implicit universal, as an end the 


1 Cf. Laski, Problem Of Sovereignty; pp. 6-7. 
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highest end. This is proved by the wave of spiritual exaltation that 
sweeps over individuals who in time of national emergency fling every 
cherished private aim to the winds and rejoice in identifying them- 
selves with an all-inclusive social cause. From the clash of these two 
tendencies, individualizing and universalizing, which lie at the roots of 
human personality, springs the necessity for self-sacrifice; the ex- 
clusiveness of individuality must be destroyed. But its originality, 
inventiveness, and vigor must be preserved and developed for the 
larger service of country and humanity and universal progress. 


Pre-Teleology and Orthogenesis. W.P. MONTAGUE. 

All the characteristics of life processes reduce to the teleological 
and the pre-teleological. Teleology is the realization of a purpose; 
pre-teleology is the origination of a purpose. In conscious experience, 
pre-teleology is exemplified in the hypotheses of the scientist, in the 
inspirations of the artist, and in such unpremeditated yet purposeful 
activities as that of talking; where the sentences are pertinent to 
the preéxisting thought and at the same time novel. 

These little-studied but significant aspects of mental activity can be 
mechanistically explained by the theory that the memories from which 
the pertinent novelties of creative imagination are formed have for 
their cerebral correlates accelerations or forces which can be expressed 
as vectors. These vector-forces in the brain will combine, according 
to the law of the parallelogram of forces, in such a way as to produce 
for their resultants new vectors whose relations to their pre-existing 
components will be exactly analogous to the relations between the 
products of imagination and the pre-existing memories. 

In the field of biology pre-teleology is exemplified in the origination 
by the germ-plasm of the useful variations upon which natural selec- 
tion works. These variations are too numerous and too specifically 
useful to be the result of mere chance action of chemical forces, as 
the mechanists would believe; and at the same time it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to follow the vitalists in treating them as the 
outcome of conscious purpose. Orthogenesis, or the tendency to vary 
usefully and progressively, can be explained if we assume that the 
hereditary determinants in the germ-cell from which organic charac- 
ters will develop, are forces which in their combination will obey the 
law of vector-addition, and will thus constantly produce new charac- 
ter-variations, which as true vector-resultants will carry out and 
harmonize in a novel and improved form the inherited tendencies from 
which they arose. Thus the two seemingly unrelated forms of 
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pre-teleology viz., creative imagination in psychology and creative 
evolution in biology can be correlated with one another and mechanic- 
ally explained by the principle of vector-addition. 


Imageless Beauty. HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 

That works of art differ in the significance of their content, or 
meaning, as well as in their form, or sensuous expression, is scarcely a 
matter of controversy. Equally indisputable seems to be the con- 
tention that this difference of significance is an esthetic difference— 
that beauty resides not merely in expression but also in the ideas ex- 
pressed. The problem of the ground of distinction between ideas 
that possess beauty and ideas that do not, constitutes a very important 
and too little considered matter for esthetic theory. The distinction, 
it is clear, is not to be found in a difference of general subject matter: 
no subject treated by science is alien toart. The differentia is rather 
to be found in the artist’s method of treatment of any given topic. 
The principle of sensuous esthetic form is the principle of blended 
rhythm and arhythm; and this same principle seems adequate 
for the creation of beauty in ideas. Analysis of the several arts re- 
veals the omnipresence of antitheses—not the antitheses of science, 
of completely separated opposites, but antitheses between terms show- 
ing inter-relation,—likeness, in the midst of difference. This ever- 
present likeness and difference, alternating and growing, one out of the 
other, constitutes the blended rhythm and arhythm of esthetic ideas, 
Youth and age, poverty and prosperity, light and darkness, sound and 
silence as treated of scientifically are mutually exclusive concepts. In 
drama, in painting, in architecture, in sculpture such antitheses refer 
backward and forward in an endless regress of relations. It is be- 
cause youth and age participate in one another, because joy is tinged 
with pain, and pain transfused with a kind of ecstasy, because light 
passes into dark by an infinite series of modulations—that all these 
things acquire pathos and beauty as handled by the artist. And 
underlying such minor antitheses is always the very great and un- 
escapable one which it is the main function of art to make articulate— 
the antithesis between the finite, the limited, the imperfect—which is 
human life,—and the infinite, the unlimited, the perfect, which is 
revealed in the beautiful. 


Philosophy as the Art of Affixing Labels. J. E. CREIGHTON. 
In spite of the reiterated criticism that philosophy traffics mainly 
in words, it remains true that philosophers have contributed more 
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than other men both to a right understanding of the proper function 
of words and of the dangers that arise from their use. At the present 
time, when the desire to make philosophy ‘scientific’ is asserting it- 
self in various quarters, it may be pointed out that for philosophy 
classification and generalization are never ends in themselves. Philo- 
sophical thinking does not find its goal in affixing abstract labels, but 
in discovering the systematic nature and connection of concrete 
individualities. Philosophy, then, asks a different type of question 
from that raised by the special sciences. Its standard of intelligi- 
bility, too, is different, consisting of insight into the nature of indivi- 
duals, rather than that of demonstrated inclusion within some class. 
In a word, the logic of philosophy, as the great historical systems 
prove, is that of the concrete universal, and the formal processes of 
definition and classification are to be regarded only as means and 
instruments to the attainment of a more exact knowledge of individual 
realities. 


The Inner Check as a Principle of Criticism. A. H. CHANDLER. 


The two factors in the dualism of Mr. Paul Elmore More are: 
(1) the inner check, (2) the flux of perceptions and impulses. To 
the inner check he attributes at least two distinct characters. (1) 
It is an agent of organization in experience. (2) It is the haven of 
peace into which the mystic seeks to retreat. On this basis he con- 
demns romantic movements in literature and morals because they 
encourage the indefinite expansion of particular sentiments and 
break down the balancing control of the inner check. 

To this line of thought I make the following objections: (1) There 
is no ground for identifying the content of the mystic trance with an 
agent regulating the flux, because (a) when you are in the mystic 
trance you have forgotten the flux and therefore you cannot know that 
it is regulated by the object of your blissful contemplation, and (6) 
when you are in the flux you find only empirical agents of organization, 
and since you cannot then grasp the mystic One you can form no 
opinion as to whether it is a regulating agent. (2) Although the 
theory of the inner check as regulating agent gives an air of philo- 
sophic authority to Mr. More’s strictures on the disorganizing ten- 
dencies of Romanticism, it is too abstract to help the reader determine 
what organization is required; since the inner check is such that we 
cannot tell ‘why and how it acts or neglects to act”’ there is no ground 
for denying that it may organize life around certain passions which 
it lets wax to an extreme, as in the case of the miser or the esthetic 
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lover of exotic sensations. (3) Although Mr. More's mysticism 
gives an air of sanctity to his strictures on sentimental or materialistic 
tendencies it does not help the reader to solve his own moral and 
esthetic problems; for (a) historically the inspiration of mysticism has 
been claimed not only for Platonic rational discipline but for anti- 
nomianism and asceticism, and (5) logically, since the mystic One 
cannot be described discursively, no deductions can be made from it to 
favor one of these ways of life rather than another. 

By way of psychological interpretation I suggest that Mr. More's 
philosophy springs from (1) temperamental conservatism and (2) 
intellectual sophistication. The former drives him toward Augusti- 
nian Christianity; the latter prevents him from accepting it, and drives 
him to find his creed in an abstract dualism which is common de- 
nominator of ultra-conservative Hindu, Platonic, and Christian 


doctrines. 


























DISCUSSION. 


THE STATUS OF THE EsSENCES GIVEN IN KNOWLEDGE. 


Proressor RoceErs’s article in the May, 1919, number of this 
REVIEW is a clear and persuasive presentation of a type of realism 
which is espoused also by Professor Strong (in his recent volume), 
Professors Santayana, Lovejoy, Pratt, Sellars and various other con- 
temporaries, including the present writer. According to this view 
there exist physical objects, which are independent of consciousness 
and never literally present, given, to consciousness. They are per- 
ceived, or conceived, or remembered, by means of a datum, a charac- 
ter-complex which ts given. In so far as this given character-complex 
(essence) contains traits which are, in fact, traits of the object known, 
we have knowledge and not error. 

As Professor Rogers says, the status of this essence in relation to 
the object known is not abstruse; in so far as knowledge is valid, it 
is the essence, or character, the what of the object. The matter that 
demands clearing up is, how this essence comes to be given to con- 
sciousness, what we mean by its being ‘given.’ When it is ‘given’ 
to consciousness, does it thereby become the character of another 
existent, viz., a state or event in the mind of the knower? In other 
words, is nothing ‘given’ except the traits of the mental states of 
the knower? If this is so, then in cases of valid knowledge the same 
essence is embodied twice, once in the outer object and once in the 
mind of the knower. The knower projects, as it were, the attributes 
of his mental life, the “specific characters existentially present as 
characters of his momentary psychical states,”’ into the outer world, 
reacts to objects as if they had these attributes, assigns them, in- 
stinctively, to objects, and is largely right in so doing. 

This appears to be Professor Rogers’s answer. To the present 
writer it seems a somewhat simpler answer than the facts will bear. 
For some cases it is indeed adequate, as when we have a red sensation 
and attribute redness to the object, see the object as red. We could 
not “have the meaning ‘redness’ before us unless we had somehow 
experienced redness as the quality of an actual psychical state” (p. 
238). But, as Professor Rogers goes on to say, this is a “simplified 
situation."’ Far commoner are the cases wherein we attribute to 
outer reality traits which it is not easy to think of as traits of the 
mental states of the knower. 
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Professor Rogers, however, says flatly: ‘‘We cannot characterize 
existence except in experienced terms—in terms, that is, of the es- 
sences of our experienced psychical states’ (p. 237). “‘An idea 
enables us to think the nature of the object truly, only in so far as 
it has itself the characteristics of the thing to which it professes to 
refer. . . . I am bound to suppose that this is true of every character 
attributed to the real world, relationships as well as qualities; unless 
the relationship can be translated into the relational experience which 
gives the word its meaning, and unless we suppose that just the 
character thus represented attaches somehow to the real world itself, 
we have no ground for claiming that we know the nature of this world 
at all, though we might still be able to orientate ourselves in it" 
(p. 241). 

Suppose, then, that I perceive or conceive an object as len feet away 
from me, or as moving away from me. Professor Rogers must say 
that these attributes are attributes of my mental state of the moment. 
But how is this possible? The object may be ten feet away from 
me, or moving away, but is my mental state ten feet away from me, 
or moving away from me? If not, is it not inaccurate to say that 
ten feet away from me or moving away from me are traits embodied in 
my mental states? AA trait, or essence, is ‘embodied’ in an existent 
only when it is actually descriptive of that existent. 

Professor Rogers tells us that when we attribute distance to an 
object, it is because “we are able to utilize experiences which in 
themselves possess the qualities that give intelligibility to the term” 
(p. 242). I confess to finding this statement lacking in qualities that 
give it intelligibility! Presumably he means that we revive faint 
images of the muscular sensations of walking toward the object, which, 
together with the sensations of ocular convergence and accommoda- 
tion, serve as signs of the object’s distance. As signs, yes. But no 
more. We still have not actually got “such and such a distance 
away” as an attribute of our mental state. The schema of identical 
essence embodied twice, in outer object and in mental state, breaks 
down. 

So when we conceive the universe as infinitely large, Professor 
Rogers has to say that our idea embodies the essence ‘infinity.’ He 
grants the obvious fact that an idea of infinity is not “itself infinite, 
a thought of activity is not itself active, the idea of running does not 
run.” Yet somehow we do mean infinity, activity, running, and in 
some sense these meanings are consciously present to us. How can we 
escape from this tangle? Surely we must go beyond Rogers's schema of 
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a double embodiment of an identical essence, and admit that a mental 
state can mean what is not one of its own attributes or characters. 
In other words, what is ‘given’ is not just the characters of the ex- 
istent mental states. 

What, then, do we mean by the word ‘given’? We mean—what 
we grasp in knowledge, what we contemplate, are aware of, the 
starting-point for discourse. Now this essence given (the ‘datum’) 
results not merely from the projection of the mental state of the 
moment, but also, in part, in most cases, from the attitude of the 
organism, which may not be represented at all in the mental state. 
In other words, the function of the mental state, as well as its actual 
content, helps to determine what is ‘given.’ Those traits which are 
apprehended as belonging to the object through the attitude, or 
reaction, of the organism, are as truly known as the traits appre- 
hended through the characters of the mental states of the knower. 

Even when this sort of knowledge, embodied in the reactive- 
mechanism of our organisms, gets represented in consciousness, what 
we have is not a second embodiment of the character of the object, but 
a character to which we can apply a closely similar name. For ex- 
ample, when I realize consciously the fact that yonder object is ten 
feet away, my mental state has a character describable as ‘a sense 
of ten-feet-awayness,’ it does not actually have the character ‘ten 
feet away;’ that character is a character of the object—if my per- 
ception is in so far accurate. We do not really have in such cases a 
double embodiment of the same essence. It is doubtful if we ever 
have such a double embodiment. For in the case of the sensation 
red, the object isn’t red—in the same sense of the term. It is quite 
likely that no quality of our mental states is ever the identical quality 
of the object known, except when the object known is another mind 
having a similar experience. 

Professor Rogers shies off from this analysis, apparently because 
he does not know what to do with the ‘datum,’ which, if the analysis 
holds, is not identifiable with the character of the mental state. It 
seems to be a sort of tertium quid, in addition to object known and 
knowing mind. The acceptance of such a tertium quid in his analysis 
was explicitly ruled out early in the essay. “‘ Anything that és at all 
either ‘exists,’ or is a quality or character of what exists” (p. 235). 
According to this premise, the datum, the essence ‘given,’ if it is not 
the character of the mental state, and (as in cases of error) not the 
character of the object known, must be the character of some third 
existent. But we cannot believe that there is such a third set of 
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existents, in addition to objects known and knowing. minds. Hence 
all data of perception, conception, etc., must be characters of the 
knowing mind. Any other alternative Rogers finds unintelligible. 

But surely, in addition to actual existents, and their characters, 
it is possible to suppose other existents, and to impute characters 
to real existents which they do not have. We can talk about non- 
existents, and non-existing qualities; they are objects of discourse. 
We can talk, for example, about infinite time and space, even if space 
is not infinite, and time had a beginning and is to have anend. The 
characters ‘infinitely large’ and ‘infinitely long,’ have, if such is 
the actual situation, no embodiment; they are not the characters of 
anything actual, least of all characters of the ephemeral and local 
mental states that mean them. The mental states mean them through 
their associations, the revived images and motor-reactions into which 
they tend to irradiate. When I am thinking of infinite space, to say 
that the character ‘infinite’ is ‘given’ is simply to say that some 
mental state exists in my mind which, if allowed to lead off into its 
potential associations, would cause me to react in the various ways 
appropriate to such a reality. For example, a vague visual image of 
a boundary to space keeps arising in my mind, but is pushed aside each 
time by a “No! No! There is more! There is always more!"’ Such 
mental activity constitutes, if space is infinite, adequate knowledge of 
that fact. And we appropriately say that in such a case the character 
‘infinitely large’ is ‘given’ as a trait of the character-complex, or 
essence ‘infinite space,’ which I am conceiving at the moment. 

What is ‘given,’ then, is not a third existent. If it has existence 
at all, it is as a character of the object known, or of the knowing 
mind, or (on rare occasions) of both. Just gua datum it has no 
existence at all, it is just an essence (a whaf—a concrete universal) 
imputed to an object, perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly. If it is a 
complex datum, there are probably some traits of the complex which 
are actually attributes of the object, and other traits which are not 
attributes of the object. These traits which do not actually charac- 
terize the object may characterize the mental state of the moment, or 
they may be ‘given’ in the manner above described, in which case 
they characterize neither object nor mental state. 

I confess to a certain sympathy with Professor Rogers’s desire 
to simplify speech so as to talk only of existents and their characters. 
But discourse cannot, without clumsy circumlocution, be so simplified. 
We do talk of centaurs, for example. But centaurs do not exist. To 
say that they exist in the mind. or in fable, is inaccurate. What 
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exists in the mind is a visual image of a centaur, or some other sort 
of mental furniture which enables the essence ‘centaur’ to be ‘given’ 
conceptually. What exists in mythology is, words about centaurs, 
pictures of supposed centaurs, etc., never a centaur itself. The 
essence ‘centaur’ contains such traits as having feelings and desires 
of his own, roaming about the hills of Greece, which cannot characterize 
the mental states by means of which a person conceives it. 

So if I have a hallucination, and see a snake under the table yonder. 
My perceptual datum, what is ‘given,’ is—a live, dangerous snake, 
of such and such color and shape, so many feet away from me, under 
that table. But no such object exists. Nor is my perceptual mental 
state dangerous, or under the table, or of the shape that I impute to the 
snake. This essence has not attained existence. It has existence 
imputed to it by the organism, that acts as if it were there, that is all. 

The analysis above attempted is essentially that made by Pro- 
fessor Strong in The Origin of Consciousness. It seems to me a 
necessary correction of Professor Rogers’s theory, if that theory is 
to command any wide acceptance. Let no ‘logical realists’ take com- 
fort, however, from my assertion that the datum of perception, or con- 
ception, is (qua datum) a non-existent, a mere logical entity. For 
it is also an essential part of my view (as of that of Professor Rogers 
and Professor Strong) that in all cases of knowledge there are existing 
mental states, not to be identified with the objects known. If these 
mental states did not exist, and cause an appropriate reaction of the 
organism, no essence would be ‘given,’ no datum be apprehended 
as the character of an object. 

It is important to emphasize this fact of the existence of mental 
states, as well as of physical objects, since many passages in current 
writings of the neo-realistic school blur the very concept existence. 
Take, for example, the following passage from Professor Holt: 

“The landscape that I experience is, if we take certain simple 
precautions, in all essentials identical with the landscape that you ex- 
perience. . . . A certain shade of red can be the quality on a tulip 
and can be immediately within the experience of a hundred lookers- 
on at the same time.’ 

To this we may say, So far so good! The essence, or logical (‘neu- 
tral’) entity which is my datum in a given case of perception or 
conception may be identically the same essence that is your datum, 
and even the very essence, or character, of the existing object per- 
ceived or conceived by us both. This essence may be said to have 


1 The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 152-153. 
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being, or subsistence, independently of my, or your, consciousness 
of it, and of its embodiment in the object. That is a convenient man- 
ner of speech, and need not imply a Platonic belief in the priority or 
ontological significance of this sort of being. 

But these ‘logical realists’ seem sometimes to be content with 
a world composed merely of essences. That is, having postulated 
the identity of the essence given to you and to me, and that embodied 
in the object, they call the knowledge-problem, in that case, solved, 
ignoring the fact that the essence could not be given to either of us 
unless we each had mental states which are existents, and therefore 
different existents. What my experience and yours have in common is 
merely (on occasion) the essences that we are conscious of; our exist- 
ing mental life is never identical, our minds never overlap. Each 
has its own locus. For that is the way with existence. An existent 
is something that occurs at some definite time and place (or, if the 
reader objects to the putting of mental states into space, he may sub- 
stitute for ‘place’ the clause, ‘is somehow related to some definite 
place’). In order that your datum and mine may be the identical 
shade of red, you and I must have similar mental states; your mental 
state may even be an exact duplicate of mine, but it is a second case of 
existence, having a different locus. Two copies of a book are not 
existentially identical, however logically identical their character; 
nor are two mental states. Moreover, whereas logical essences have 
no causal efficacy, mental states have causal efficacy; your state has 
one set of causes and effects, mine quite another set of causal relations. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtful whether, however identical the 
data of my consciousness and yours, my mental states and yours are 
ever exactly similar. Identical essences can be ‘given’ by means of 
very varying mental states. A vivid sensation, a faint sensation, a 
memory or conceptual state, can be the vehicles, at different times, 
by which one and the same essence can be given; so that, for all the 
fluidity of our mental life, and the disparity between my mental life 
and yours, we live in the presence of common and relatively stable ob- 
jects. This is possible precisely because, as I have been arguing 
above, the essence given is a mere intent, a focus for discourse and 
action; the fact that just this essence is given is the result not of 
the mental state alone, but of that plus the attitude of the organism, 
all the irradiations (including verbal associates) of that sensational 
or conceptual nucleus. 

So when Professor Holt speaks of the “conceptual nature of the 
universe,” and essays to deduce consciousness from simpler logical 
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essences, he is attempting a fundamentally impossible enterprise. You 
cannot deduce existence from logical terms and propositions. The 
essence ‘existence’ is not existence itself; a mere logical term cannot 
tell us whether anything corresponding to it has an actual locus in the 
flux of events that is the existential world. You can have the essence 
‘consciousness’ in a conceptual universe. But to have actual con- 
sciousness you have to have really existing minds. 

The situation is, then, more complicated, contains more factors, 
than the logical realists suppose. We must make room in our picture 
of the universe for the separate mental states of all the conscious be- 
ings in it, each group of mental states forming a separate mind. We 
must also keep these existents sharply distinct from the existing physi- 
cal objects of which these minds have knowledge. We do indeed, in a 
sense, immediately grasp, or apprehend (are conscious, or aware, of) 
outer objects. But it is a logical, essential, virtual grasp of objects, 
not the existential identity of object and experience which the neo- 
realists assume. Our instinctive and irresistible feeling that what we 
have given, what we are aware of, is not a screen of ‘ideas,’ but the 
object known itself, is, in a very real and important sense, true. 
Knowledge is a beholding of outer and absent objects, in a very real 
and important sense—a beholding, that is, of their what, their nature. 
But the physical existent itself does not get within experience, and 
we are left with a multiplicity of existents—my mental state, yours, 
and other people's, and the several objects known. 

This is the analysis of knowledge which Professor Rogers champions. 
So heartily in sympathy with it am I that it has seemed important 
to me to point out what seems to me the one minor defect in analysis 
which would prove a stumbling-block in the way of readers who, 
accepting the general position of realism, and finding the monistic 
realism of the neo-realists inadequate to account for the fact of error, 
are seeking to formulate a more critical statement of a realistic theory 


of knowledge. 
Durant DRAKE. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


SYNDICALISM AND PHILOSOPHICAL REALISM. 


To anyone who is looking for light it is a pleasure to receive a 
criticism so acute and on the whole so fair-minded as Professor Mon- 
tague has given of my little book on Syndicalism and Philosophical 
Realism in the last number of the PaiLosopHicaL Review. I am 
indebted to the editor for permission to publish a few lines of reply, 
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on such points as seem to possess interest not merely for the critic 
and myself, but for readers of the REVIEW generally. 

In reply to Professor Montague’s opening criticism, that I have 
omitted some things germane to my subject, I could perhaps excuse the 
omission by pointing to the proportions of my book; which are such 
that I imagine a rapid reader might almost finish it at a single sitting. 
But I do not want to take refuge behind this, or think that I need to. 
For I think my argument presupposes agreement with the point Pro- 
fessor Montague thinks I have left out and ought to have made. 

The matter arises in this way. I had occasion to compare two 
phases of socialism, an earlier and a later, the so-called ‘utopian’ 
type and the ‘scientific.’ The doing so was incidental to the main 
enterprise of my book, that of delineating in detail a certain general 
affinity of character between the social movements characteristic of 
the present time and certain tendencies in the region of contempory 
philosophical thought. The social movements in question were 
syndicalistic; I was trying to explain what I took syndicalism to be; 
and for that purpose was studying the earlier forms of socialism to 
show the contrast. My critic seems to suggest that the best foil against 
which to have exhibited syndicalism in its true outline was something 
common to both the early forms of socialism, something which gives 
them their character and which I have omitted to notice. This was 
their common aim of putting a term to the control of capitalists over 
the lives of the workers, by abolishing private ownership of the means 
of production. 

Now if I did not emphasize this feature of these socialistic schemes 
I assumed it; and the real charge which I think Dr. Montague would 
make is that I had not properly read its lessons. I have interpreted 
the syndicalistic idea—that of making the workers in an industry 
the owners of the tools—as being, when compared with the older 
idea of making the community the owners, retrograde. I think it is 
so, even when combined with many positive and constructive aims. 
I think it indicates a certain shrinkage in the width of the socialistic 
ideal. And I think that this feature in the ideals of syndicalism is 
the deep feature, because of its consistency with ‘direct action,’ 
that policy of continuous striking on the part of the men in an in- 
dustry until they attain the place of power. In ‘political’ action 
they at least think of carrying the rest of the community with them. 
In the other case they walk straight to their own goal. I stated this 
strongly when I spoke of syndicalism as the failure of socialism to 
attain its larger aims; but I do not think falsely. 
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Dr. Montague takes exception to my view that the aversion of the 
syndicalists to intellectualism, plans, and ‘ideology’ generally, is a 
defeat. His contention is that rebels do not plan in any case. And I 
agree with him that in some sense, and in the last resort, most great 
reformers ‘go it blind.’ But this is rather different from having a 
conscious policy of going blindly. The distinction is very evident 
as between e.g. Marx and Sorel. Marx does not plan the new ré- 
gime—he happens to have other things to do. Sorel’s plan mot to 
plan is quite a different affair, however; and is Sorel’s own. Great 
reformers are ‘in’ something bigger than themselves and extending 
beyond their individual horizon. But they at least know that they 
are in it, are clear-sighted, and mean to be as clear-sighted as they can. 

In my estimate of current realistic tendencies (as I call them) in 
philosophy I am taxed with serious abuse of terms. I denominate 
as realism something with which actual realism has nothing to do. 
The only way to defend one’s use of a term is to recall how it is in fact 
widely used. Now the term realism, while indefinite in philosophy, 
has a meaning elsewhere which appeared to me to be capable of being 
precipitated. It appeared to me that the realistic spirit was a recog- 
nizable thing; that it could invade philosophy as it could invade art 
or literature or anything else; that at root it is the spirit which is 
against all glozing, sophistication, and the idealizing which so readily 
degenerates into these; that it is a very good thing until it is erected 
into a system; and that there were, in various quarters, indications 
of its prominence in philosophy in a degree which was threatening to 
get between us and the apprehension of certain important truths. 
I crystallized this by saying that there was a tendency in recent 
philosophy to take the real, as far as possible, to be just what it is 
given-as; a tendency of which ‘realism’ was the most conspicuous 
part. 

Dr. Montague objects to this reading. If I follow his argument 
rightly, he thinks I ought to have called any such tendency phenomen- 
alism, and, so far from objecting to it, have adopted it; since it is the 
doctrine of Berkeley, lies at the root of Kant, and “is tangled up in 
the minds of those who hold it, with the ancient . . . hypothesis 
that the world is akin to the human spirit” (p. 628), a hypothesis which 
I am supposed to hold, and which in fact I do hold. Current philo- 
sophical realism is not this phenomenalism, and so is neutral on that 
large question. 

Now I do not doubt but that the ingredient of this sort of ‘ phenom- 
enalism’ which modern thinkers have found in him, has provided for 
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them a substantial part of Kant’s attractiveness—disclaimers on their 
part notwithstanding. In other words, people have actually relied 
a great deal, for what of “ontological idealism and theism” they 
thought defensible, upon the supposed ability of our minds to con- 
stitute things. It appears to me—and the assumption underlies my 
book—that ontological idealism is in point of fact ‘tangled up’ with 
quite another proposition, namely that things are as our minds (to 
their limited degree) constitute them. ‘Phenomenalism’ has nothing 
to do with it. 

But while I thus decline to appropriate this phenomenalism to my- 
self I do not think that I impose it on the realist either. In detecting 
in the realist a predilection for getting the real down to what it is just 
given as, I am not committing him to saying that it is given as mental. 
Berkeley would probably have said this, and so far, those realists who 
claim him would appear to be mistaken. But the principle which 
underlies his repudiation of Abstract Ideas—the principle of clinging 
to the given—is realistic, and so far the realistic claim upon him is 
justified. On the same grounds I do not see how Mr. Russell should 
be looked upon as a deserter from the camp, so long as he refrains from 
saying that the data to which he reduces knowledge are mental. 

Quarrels between realists aside, however, the main issue is that 
our minds need not constitute or create things, so far as idealism is 
concerned. Nay, they must not. The real is other than our minds. 
Idealism only joins issue when ‘other than our minds’ is translated 
into ‘other than mind.’ All that is essential is the otherness; and 
this is essential. There is no point in making the real other than 
mind, since it clearly is expressive; but it is other. It is other, al- 
though other-mind; to adapt an illuminating phrase of W. V. Hock- 
ing’s. Mind quite infinitely other than ours, but mind; such I take 
jt is the nature of reality. 

And reality so conceived has an internal discreteness within its 
unity, which provides an answer to Dr. Montague’s concluding re- 
marks about my recommending people to cure social ills by bearing 
them—a pleasant caricature, upon which I have not space to dwell. 
My suggestion was really very different. It was rather that the 
“hazards and hardships’’ necessary to soul-making just did not need 
to be ‘borne’ at all, to people attuned to the nature of things. Their 
actual hardness largely arises from the fact that under the pressure of 
civilization, people cannot continue to realize the achievements of the 
past and retain their sense of victory over obstacles already over- 
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come; but must, all the internal achievements of the spirit being elided 
and forgotten, spend life continually “pirouetting on the utmost 
limit of the perhaps-still-possible.”’ This realization of the internal 
differentiations of the good, is the principle I wished to adumbrate; 
and it is not anything quite so facile as the simple “making the best 


of a bad job.” 
J. W. Scorr. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Present Conflict of Ideals. A Study of the Philosophical Back- 
ground of the War. By Rates Barton Perry. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1918.—pp. xiii, 549. 

This book of lectures delivered by Professor Perry at the Univer- 
sity of California from January to May, 1918, and published in that 
year, was offered as an aid to those who were trying to understand 
the deeper issues of the war. The author also thought the book might 
serve as a companion volume to his Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
in which he had dealt with the technicalities and fundamentals, while 
in the work before us his attention is turned to the moral, emotional, 
political, and religious implications. It was his hope “to bring 
to light the deeper conflict of ideas and ideals, of creeds and codes— 
of philosophies of life, in short—that underlies the conflict of sub- 
marines, airplanes, and howitzers.” Like many other thinking 
men Professor Perry believed that our general ideas and ultimate 
values were at stake, and he predicted that the age after the war 
would be a new age, “not so much because the map of Europe will 
be changed but rather because the map of the human mind will be 
changed.” “It is our present expectation and determination,” 
he said, “that certain ideas, like national aggrandizement, at present 
supported by most redoubtable champions, will find only a narrow 
and insecure lodgment in the human mind; and that other ideas such 
as international justice and domestic self-government shall be the 
big and triumphant ideas” (p. 2). With the desire to help to create 
a mutual understanding between friends and foes alike and to be 
able to construct a world-map of convictions, creeds, ideas, he en- 
deavored to find the deeper ideal bonds that unite us and the irre- 
concilable differences of belief and conscience that divide us. We 
went into the war on a moral issue, for the safety and victory of 
the things we account best—integrity, gentleness, peace, liberty; 
in a sense we went out of our way to go to war; we were guided by a 
deliberate judgment of right and wrong. And so it is not to be 
wondered that we should be asked to turn our minds to the study 
of the philosophies of life, the codes, creeds, and ideals by which men 
live, and to which they appeal in their reflective moments for justi- 
fication of their acts and policies. 
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Professor Perry finds four great tendencies at work in the pre-war 
civilization: naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, and realism, of which 
the mightiest is naturalism, meaning by this the materialistic meta- 
physics, the scientific method adopted as a creed and code, the appli- 
cation of science to the life of man, and the conception of evolution. 
Over and against this, stands idealism, which he conceives as the 
champion of moral and religious faith, the philosophy which pro- 
claims the ascendancy or priority of the world of consciousness over 
the world of bodies. Pragmatism represents the revolt against 
reason and emphasizes life as the essential reality and as the supreme 
good. Realism, he modestly thinks, must evidently bide its time 
and content itself for the present with laying claim to the future. 
To a study of these four movements Professor Perry devotes the 
larger portion of his book (pp. 10-380); reserving the latter part 
(pp. 381-545) for the philosophy of nationality and the national 
traits and ideals of Germany, France, England, and the United States. 

The ending of the great conflict has not robbed the task which 
Professor Perry had set himself either of its interest or of its importance. 
The map of the human mind has not been changed, nor are we on the 
eve of an era of integrity, gentleness, peace, and liberty. There 
is still need of ideal bonds of union, of big ideas that shall be tri- 
umphant; and these are perhaps harder to realize in the time of 
peace than before. By labeling a conception, a policy, a mode of 
conduct ‘German’, we were able a short while ago to put the quietus 
on it: whatever was German was wrong. This simple touchstone of 
truth will no longer avail. The German intellectuals justified the 
German war and the German way of conducting it, their previous 
world-views often to the contrary notwithstanding. They are now 
fighting the peace that has been imposed upon them with a different 
set of principles, the principles to which our President Wilson gave 
such clear and eloquent utterance, and which they now believe to 
have been cherished by their greatest philosophers. In the hour 
of adversity and defeat, a world-order based upon justice and humanity 
appeals to them; only they interpret justice somewhat differently 
from the Allies, interpret it in a manner that will help them in their 
misery. 

A world-map of convictions, creeds, and ideas will show us what 
creeds have failed to meet the test of life, and enable us to prepare our 
moral reserves for peace. In speaking of the situation as it existed 
in the beginning of 1918, Professor Perry said: ‘‘The greatest ad- 
vantage which the Allies enjoy over the Central Powers is a philo- 
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sophical, a moral advantage . . . They have a philosophy, a creed 
which need excite no man’s fears, and which has the power of rallying 
all enlightened men to its support. Sooner or later it cannot fail to 
prevail, because it is to every man’s interest that it should” (p. 19). 
This means that every man has an abiding interest in justice, mercy, 
and truth; it was to the faith in these that those who pleaded the 
allied cause appealed when things looked black. It is still worth 
inquiring what are the deeper issues underlying our peace-policies, 
whether we propose to remain loyal to the ethical ideals which were 
exalted in the days of the war, or whether these are to be handed 
over to the underdogs for their consolation and edification. 

It is instructive to discover the implications of a philosophy or 
a creed, as Professor Perry attempts to do, for to understand its im- 
plications or its full meaning may determine one’s acceptance or re- 
jection of it. It must be remembered, however, that different and 
even opposing conclusions are, and sometimes can be legitimately, 
drawn from the same premises, and that the same conceptions may 
affect different minds differently.'. Professor Perry knows this, 
but he does not always seem to me to keep it in mind. Thus the 
natural-scientific method, spirit, and results do not necessarily en- 
courage liberalism, justice, democracy, progress, and all other good 
things. The desire to see things as they actually are, whether in 
external nature or in the domain of the mind, is a great factor in 
human progress; but seeing without evaluating will not avail. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s own accounts show this to be the case. Science is 
said to favor utilitarianism, with its consequenze-theory and happi- 
ness-theory, and individualism; and yet biologists reject happiness 
both as end and motive. Moreover, while English utilitarianism 
measures and tests “institutional policies by their distributive effect 
upon the well-being of men and women,” it would be just as ‘scientific’ 
to test them by their unified effect upon the greatness and glory of the 
nation (p. 65). There is an evolutionism that flies in the face of 
modern ethical and political ideals, and which Nietzsche, in his earlier 
period, made the basis of his aristocratic, anti-democratic, anti- 
religious power philosophy, and which scientific thinkers recommend 
to states both for external and internal use. Professor Perry him- 

1I am reminded of a passage in Ritchie's Natural Rights in this connection: 
“And all abstract theories about human society admit of divergent and conflictive 
application. Thus the theory of social contract is used by Hobbes to condemn 
rebellion, and by Locke to justify it. The conception of social organism is used by 
Plato to justify the extremest interference with individual liberty, and by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer to condemn a very moderate amount of State control” (page 14). 
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self declares that “‘Darwinism vigorously (rigorously?) interpreted 
defines no value save that of survival of the competing unit of life 
under whatever conditions may happen to exist” (p. 149); and 
“science meant power, yes power for evil as logically and as readily 
as power for good. Mankind will not soon forget that there is little 
virtue in the control of forces if they are not subordinated to a wise 
and beneficent policy.’ “Progress, even worldly progress, is not 
entirely, or even mainly a matter of the control of physical nature.’ 
German science had reached a high state of development before the 
war without making Germany, or even her men of science, democratic. 

Science, says Professor Perry, is without reverence for the es- 
’ tablished and privileged, opposed to social privilege or to political 
authority. A scientific age is congenial to radicalism. The cult 
of science carries with it a glorification of man’s intellectual facul- 
ties. It also equalizes men: for science all men belong to the animal 
species. The tendency of science is to promote the growth of democ- 
racy. Philanthropic regard for the poor, sick, and ignorant has 
received a fresh impetus from science. Science judges institutions 
by their utility; the state is a mechanism to be scrapped if obso- 
lete or uneconomical. Even the German government’s ultimate 
appeal is to the people whose individual welfare is affected by acts 
of government. But Darwinism is science, and the Darwinian ethics, 
according to Professor Perry himself, would condemn humanitarianism 
and democracy. His interpretation of the Darwinian ethics shows 
that there is little comfort to be derived from it for modern ethical 
or political aspirations. 

If Professor Perry had been a German, he would doubtless have 
regarded the Darwinian theory as the cause of the war. Instead, 
he chooses poor Kant as the scapegoat, and characterizes his ethics 
as logically the most menacing imaginable. He admits that form- 
alism when allied with traditionalism may be entirely innocuous; 
but in the hands of a Nietzschean superman things would be dif- 
ferent (p. 181). Yes, so would any theory, misinterpreted and 
misapplied, become a menace. Kant has been called the philosopher 
of Protestantism, and Protestantism itself with its appeal to the 
individual conscience may become a menace: it is such in the eyes 
of Catholicism. There is danger in any ethical theory that finds 
the essence of morality in the purity of the motive, and Kant lays 
stress on the motive. But so does Christianity. Kant, however, 
does not simply declare that the act is good when the motive is good; 
he defines the good motive: it must be one which reason (not sub- 
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jective opinion) conceives as fit for universal legislation, one that 
would make a rational human order possible, an order in which 
truth and justice and mercy shall reign. A person who remembers 
only a few general statements of the Critique of Practical Reason 
and misinterprets the spirit of the work may perhaps find it an in- 
spiration to breach of faith and unholy deeds. The consequence- 
theory can be and has been misinterpreted in the same way as justi- 
fying all kinds of immoralities: the end justifies the means. If it 
had been the German philosophy, it would have been so described, 
and held responsible for the war. As it is, the German failure to 
accept it is given as the cause. However that may be, the Germans 
certainly appealed to it and not to Kant in justification of every 
atrocity; the end justified the means: the violation of Belgium was 
a practical necessity for winning the war, and winning the war was 
to be the means of the highest good for the whole world. They did 
not appeal to the Critique of Practical Reason—how could any sane 
person go to that book to justify breach of faith and cruelty! It 
is true, Bernhardi does mention the name of Kant, but he takes the 
names of many men in vain, among them those of some good English- 
men—including that of Darwin—and that of our own Roosevelt 
himself. 

But the result of the teaching of self-realization is said to be even 
more barren and dangerous than that of Kant. Here the viciousness 
“lies in the fact that the moral agent is encouraged to ignore every 
form of external check.” “There is nothing, however hurtful to 
others or at variance with traditional morality, that some moral 
agent may not do with the most whole-hearted conviction.” “A 
man with a ‘self’ may easily become a common nuisance or even a 
dangerous paranoiac” (p. 239). This is undoubtedly the case, and 
one has every reason to fight shy of crowds of practical self-realizers 
in our society; many persons have selves that ought to be corked up 
rather than permitted to effervesce. We have here a situation which 
confronts every theory of ethics. Whether he obeys his conscience, 
or the categorical imperative, or subordinates himself to the reason 
revealed in the state, or follows the traditional morality of his people, 
or judges acts according to the consequences, or seeks to order his 
life according to the principles of self-realization, a man may go 
wrong in applying the standards if he lacks intelligence. Even 
Christianity with its teaching of brotherly love and purity of heart 
may become a menace in the hands of a fool, yet one would not con- 
sider the fool’s behavior as expressive of the spirit of the doctrine. 
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It is true, Professor Perry regards as the chief defect of the idea- 
listic view the teaching that man is construed as a vehicle of the 
spiritual principle in the world; and “ pure spirit can do no evil, and 
neither can a man who acts according to the spiritual principle, that 
is, selfconsciously and autonomously” (p. 238). He is perhaps 
thinking of Green in this connection, but Green would certainly not 
call a man who does evil from a so-called pure motive good; indeed, 
he would say that such a motive was not pure enough. I do not be- 
lieve that one can take the abstract general formula of any theory and 
judge the theory by it alone, without considering the concrete con- 
tent upon which the formula is based. One can win easy victories by 
showing the barrenness and even harmfulness of such principles as the 
love of neighbor, social justice, the rights of man, freedom, and the 
like, but they certainly can be made to mean something definite 
and practicable; they are indeed things to conjure with, and they have 
translated themselves into living realities. 

It is not surprising, in view of Professor Perry’s interpretations, 
that he holds Kant, Fichte, and Hegel responsible for the theory which 
conceives the state as a finality. He admits that the notion of state 
personality did not originate with Kantian idealism, but thinks that 
in appealing to the principle of organic unity, absolute idealism does 
offer a theoretical justification for the literal acceptance of a care- 
less metaphor: the whole to which the human individual belongs and in 
the light of which he must be understood and evaluated is the state. 
This conception he finds in Bosanquet. He forgets, however, that 
Bosanquet qualifies his view: the state is the supreme good saving 
only the Absolute Good; and: “in the end the individual’s true nature 
lies beyond his visible self—e.g., in religion the individual, as such, is 
absorbed.”’ <A passage from Bosanquet which Professor Perry himself 
quotes, shows what is meant: ‘‘ The important thing in human life is 
not that individuals should be saved, but that certain highly developed 
and unique modes of life should be preserved” (p. 272). The English 
philosopher believes that this ideal can be best realized by nation- 
alism. ‘A true patriotism is in the first place a daily and sober 
loyalty, which recognizes the root of our moral being in the citizen 
spirit and citizen duty; and in the second place is a love for our country, 
as an instrument and embodiment of truth, beauty, and kindness, 
or, in the largest and profoundest sense of the word, of religion” 
(p. 273). The state, therefore, is not an absolute finality, but a 
means of producing the highest ethical value. “It is for us the 
vehicle of the value of the world. It stands for our contribution 
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to the general sum of what humanity has achieved and what makes 
any life worth living” (p. 258). 

It is because Bosanquet believes that “the quality of humanity— 
whether culture or humaneness—is rather to be discovered in the life of 
the great civilized nations, with all their faults, than in what is common 
to all men,’’ that he insists upon nationalism and opposes international- 
ism. To him “there is something weak-kneed in humanitarianism.” 
He finds no organism in humanity, no communal consciousness of all 
mankind. The nations do not in point of fact possess a general will. 
Their general wills taken together are not one will, that is, they have 
not in common the same principal objects or views of life. It is true, 
as Professor Perry points out, that on this view human society at 
large retains an aspect of pluralism and externality. Bosanquet, 
however, assumes that a healthy state will be preoccupied with the 
higher non-competitive interests, that is, with kindness, beauty, 
truth, with moral values. But if that is so, the ‘healthy’ states 
would have a common international will, and there would be some 
guarantee of unity and peace. Yet Bosanquet does not find evena 
common norm of feeling and judgment on which a universal policy 
could be based. For him, therefore, “strength in war is the first con- 
dition of the state’s fulfilment of itsfunction.’’ This is a disappointing 
conclusion, not one, however, to which we are necessarily driven by 
the idealistic philosophy. The state is in a measure an end in itself: 
it is the vehicle of the value of the world; in so far as it realizes the 
good—*“‘truth, beauty, kindness’’—it justifies itself. If this is so, it 
must, as A. C. Bradley, quoted by Professor Perry, declares, have a 
regard for the moral character of its members and for the rights of 
alien states. 

Professor Perry holds that if the state is a person, if it is the highest 
of historical persons, then in the theory of self-realization it need 
not regard anything but its own state self-consciousness. It must 
suppose that the absolute spirit is best served by the freest and fullest 
expression of such promptings as come from within the souls that are 
the most state-minded. And “such a theory is a threat against 
every interest that lies outside the circle of such a self-consciousness”"’ 
(p. 264). I think this criticism forgets that, according to absolute 
idealism, there are universal truths and values which the state self- 
consciousness and the individual consciousness freely accept, and 
without which there could be no rational social order. It was to 
avoid a dangerous subjectivism that Hegel appealed to the ethos of a 
people and the reason embodied in the state in preference to the in- 
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dividual conscience, and beyond that to the reason revealing itself 
in history, and even beyond that to philosophy. For Hegel the 
Prussian state was not a finality, nor any other state; it was a mere 
transition in the evolution of states and would be overcome. Hegel 
might have reached the conception of a league of nations, a highest 
ynthesis of law and justice. Instead, he accepted the notion of 
a conflict of states in history, the victory of the better over the good, 
the alternation of great political powers. After all, the thing of real 
worth in Hegel’s theory was the attempt to reconcile the individual 
with society; and this thought would point to the reconciliation of 
societies among themselves. The principle of unification is for him 
the developing reason, which he conceived metaphysically as der 
Geist Gottes in der Welt. The important idea is that there is a rational 
order and a rational right; and this, not subjective opinion, not the 
unintelligent personal conscience, is the standard of conduct for the 
state and the individual. There is no compulsion for the individual 
who understands the meaning of the institutions, of the laws, of the 
state: these represent his own rational will. The individual is not a 
subject but a free man. It was to avoid the subjectivism to which 
Professor Perry constantly objects in Kantian idealism that Hegel 
sought refuge in objective reason, the reason in human institutions. 
In his opposition to a disintegrating individualism, he overemphasized 
the social element, contrary, I think, to the spirit of his own philosophy. 

As for Kant’s responsibility for the philosophies of those who 
came after him, it is true, as Professor Perry says, that one can be- 
gin with Kant and end in Hegelianism. Yes, but one can also end 
in Herbartianism and Schopenhauerism and in numerous other ways. 
The ‘true’ successors of Kant were many, just as the ‘logical’ suc- 
cessors of Descartes were many, constituting a motley crowd of 
materialists, idealists, atheists, pantheists, and what not. 

In spite of my disagreements with Professor Perry (perhaps be- 
cause of them), I have found his book interesting and stimulating. 
Works of this kind will prove very helpful to the many persons who 
wish to understand the intellectual tendencies of the age and to find, 


if possible, a rational view of life and the world. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Cultural Reality. By Florian Znanincki. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, IIl., 1919.—pp. xv, 359- 
This book, by a Polish philosopher now a lecturer on Polish history 
and institutions in the University of Chicago, represents a stand- 
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point that has scarcely received due recognition in American philos- 
ophy. To the conception of philosophy as Kulturphilosophie, as 
represented by Logos, Mr. Znanincki has already contributed special 
articles of interest; and the present work will repay study as an at- 
tempt at least at a systematic study of the methodology of the cultural 
sciences and of their implications for general philosophy. 

Mr. Znanincki’s main thesis is the unique significance of “cultural 
reality’’ for philosophical theory. “Slowly, but ceaselessly,” he 
holds, ‘there has grown up an independent domain of concrete the- 
oretic and practical problems, at least as wide as that covered by 
Natural science and technique, but having wholly different pre- 
suppositions, and remaining completely outside the entire position 
of idealism and realism, and implying a view of the world entirely 
different from both.” One of the cardinal positions of the book is the 
failure—for different reasons—of both idealism and realism, the his- 
toric contrast to which technical philosophy has largely reduced 
itself, adequately to meet the problems of philosophy, more particu- 
larly the distinctive material of human culture and civilization and 
the sciences which deal with that. 

The thesis of “‘culturism,”’ as the author describes his position, 
is the historical relativity of all reality. ‘The progress of knowledge,” 
he holds, “‘demostrates more and more completely the historical 
relativity of all human values, including science itself” (p. 15.) For 
him the concept of cultural reality includes all reality. Cultural 
objects in the narrower, traditional sense of the term, include social 
institutions, works of art, religion, etc, as distinguished from natural 
reality (p. 55.) Historical relativity is the fundamental aspect of all 
such objects, an aspect which when analyzed is found to have im- 
plications wholly inconsistent with the presuppositions of realistic 
naturalism and idealism alike. But in a broader and truer sense, 
he holds, all empirical objects are cultural objects and this relativity 
holds equally true of them. This philosophy of absolute becoming 
is of course not new. As a radical empiricist, Mr. Znanincki calls 
himself a disciple of pragmatism, but he disavows the biological 
conception of activity with its naturalism and the instrumental 
nature of the conception of truth. Closer kinship is recognized with 
the “philosophy of creation” in France—of Renouvier, Guyau, and 
Bergson; and we are promised in the future a theory of creative ac- 
tivity which shall serve as a supplement to the present work. 

The interest of Mr. Znanincki’s work is to be found primarily in 
his effort to develop a methodology of the cultural sciences and in his 
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view that the relativistic formula is necessitated by an analysis of their 
presuppositions. Whether one accepts his ultimate conclusions 
or not, the value of his work at this point will scarcely be questioned. 
Cultural objects, in the narrower sense of the term, he has little diffi- 
culty in showing, are not amenable to the methods of naturalistic 
realism. The so-called cultural sciences, when modeled after the 
sciences of nature, have to exclude values, creation, and freedom- 

But these simply will not be excluded in the sphere of cultural ex- 
perience as they will, apparently, in the sphere of nature. Cultural 
objects ‘include in their actuality the becoming of both thought 
and reality in their reciprocal determination.”” Every character 
which has been added to an object of this sort in the course of its 
“creation and objectification” belongs to the nature of the object 
itself. 

The crux of the author's position is found, however, in his extension 
of the concept of cultural reality to all objects. The principles 
enunciated above are easily recognized in the case of cultural objects 
in the narrower sense. Almost everybody will agree that a myth 
as such possesses all the content and meaning ascribed to it by mem- 
bers of the group, that a law as social value, includes all the interpreta- 
tions and applications given to it by the judges and the people. The 
meanings and values of such objects are part of their nature as em- 
pirical objects. But the principle holds for all objects. Any con- 
crete object is in its total content and meaning an historical cultural 
object. It is, to use his own expression, no more essential for the 
content stone to be a material thing than to be an object of religious 
worship. Such a preference for one aspect of the empirical object 
is but an inveterate prejudice for an abstraction which, though justi- 
fied relatively from the point of view of certain purposes, has no ulti- 
mate philosophical validity. Cultural philosophy must maintain 
against naturalism that man, as he is now, is not a product of the 
evolution of nature, but that on the contrary, nature as it is now, is 
in a large measure the product of human culture. If there is any- 
thing in nature that preceded man, he continues, the way to find 
this leads through the historical and social sciences, not through 
biology, geology, astronomy, and physics. 

The “thesis of culturalism” is, moreover, equally incompatible 
with the presuppositions of idealism. It is true that idealism treats 
human culture as the key to the interpretation of reality. It is true 
that, whereas realistic naturalism when it is consistent abstracts 
and excludes values and meanings, idealism retains them. But 
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for the absolute entities of realism idealism substitutes absolute 
values, and such a conception is equally incompatible with any true 
conception of the nature of cultural reality. Aside from the charge 
so constantly brought against absolute idealism, that by treating 
culture as a gradual manifestation of absolute value, it has exaggerated 
its unity and assumed an entirely arbitrary order of cultural becoming, 
Mr. Znanincki finds in this becoming two characteristics wholly in- 
compatible with the presuppositions of absolute idealism. His 
analysis leads him to the view that “irrationality belongs not only 
to the subjective production of reality, but to objective historical 
reality itself’’ (p. 148). Every increase of rationality moreover, 
through the construction of practical schemes, scientific conceptions, 
etc., is, he holds, accompanied by an “ increase of the historical chaos.” 
This cultural agnosticism, as it may perhaps be called, means that 
any fragment of rationalized reality, by being used to construct a new 
rational system, becomes thereby an element of historical reality, 
and the wider its rational use the greater its historical variety of con- 
tent and meaning. Culturalism must accordingly maintain against 
idealism the universal historical relativity of all forms of reason and 
standards of valuation as being within, not above the evolving em- 
pirical world. 

Criticism of such fundamental positions is obviously outside the 
scope of this notice. Certainly both naturalistic realist and idealist 
will want to ask questions—which, it must be admitted, Mr. Znan- 
incki can scarcely be said to have answered satisfactorily. In his 
preface he confesses that he does not hope to contribute much to the 
already defined technical problems of philosophy, his primary interest 
consisting in making familiar a conception of culture which shall 
have “a practical bearing on the world’s situation.”’ It can not 
be denied that from the view-point of philosophy the problem is 
left pretty much suspended in the air. A philosophy of value and 
creative activity is needed to make the position philosophically 
intelligible. 

In the last chapter of the book, entitled ‘“‘ The Problem of Apprecia- 
tion,” an anticipatory sketch of such a philosophy is suggested, the 
main thesis of which is that a study of values can be made only on the 
basis of a theory of creative activity. Knowledge of reality must 
be supplemented by some other type of knowledge. No unity of 
knowledge in the rationalistic sense is possible, for the reason that 
such knowledge must progressively exclude all those features of the 
subject-matter which are found not in rational stabilization but in 
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creative development. Philosophy proper can have to do only with 
this special kind of knowledge. It is quite possible that when such 
_a philosophy is worked out it will be found that the presuppositions of 
this knowledge—or indeed of any kind of knowledge—are values, 
and that these values themselves cannot be relative. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Znanincki has written a thought-provoking book. The 
time is ripe for a more systematic study of the presuppositions of the 
cultural sciences. As for his challenge to historic philosophy in its 
two great forms of realism and idealism, it is at least significant as a 
contribution, from a special point of view, to that ever-increasing 
stream of thought which looks toward an eventual transcendence of 
this historically important but now outworn opposition. 


Wicspur M. URBAN. 
Trinity COLLEGE. 


La Philosophie Contemporaine en France. Essai de Classification des 
Doctrines. Par D. Paropr. Paris, 1919, Félix Alcan.—pp. 502. 
M. Parodi’s work, originally a series of lectures given in L’Uni- 

versité Nouvelle in Brussels in 1908, and later, more amplified, in 

L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales, was brought to its present com- 

prehensive and systematic form as a result of the war. The author 

felt, as doubtless many others do, that the Great War would make a 

transition in the thought life of Europe,—would bring to a close the 

thirty-year period of French philosophy covered by his present 
study, and inaugurate a new epoch that would have as its raw material 
the substantial accomplishments of the preceding one. In addition, 
he was almost equally sure that “our philosophical production was 
for some thirty years the most active and abundant, the most vigorous 
and original; perhaps indeed we held during that time the first rank”’ 

(p. iii). So, with supreme assurance, this manuscript, finished in the 

dark days of January, 1918, rose from the conviction that “to show 

what French thought up to 1914 was is to prove that the position in 
which we shall be placed by the European war will not be usurped, 

that of a right it belongs to us, that we deserve it” (p. iii). 
Accordingly, M. Parodi has attempted “‘a sort of classification of 

systems, of collective tendencies’ (p. v), rather than a mere chrono- 

logical account, has undertaken “in the greatest possible measure to be 
complete” (p. v), and hopes that no really sincere and serious in- 

vestigator has been forgotten in the survey. A glance at the 299 

names in the index of citations helps one to believe that in this purpose 

he has been fairly successful. Not only has this account extended 
to writers of occasional articles in the periodical literature, but many 
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have been studied through unpublished manuscripts and lecture 
notes, and some teachers of influence, who did not write, have been 
reached through notes taken by devoted students in their classes. 
To this it must in justice be added that in no instance has the book 
descended to the appearance of a catalogue. Nor is it ever bio- 
graphical. Not only in its general topical arrangement but in its 
scope and erudition it reminds one cf Windelband’s histories. It 
differs from the latter in having a final chapter in which the author's 
own point of view and prognostications for the immediate future of 
philosophy are set forth in an outline way. 

The general point of departure for the book is the thesis that a 
fairly distinct period of French philosophy began about 1885. The 
nineteenth century down to that date had been dominated in France 
by a succession of great teachers, each with his following and his 
ambitions to found a school. In the ninth decade a clearly recogniz- 
able change came about. The oratorical type of philosophy lost its 
hold; the democratic type established itself. Students of the sub- 
ject became eclectic, independent, even original. Thinkers of im- 
portance arose,—Fouillée, Boutroux, Lachelier, Ribot, Bergson, 
Durkheim, Burdeau, Brochard, Rabier, Darlu, Izoulet, Michel, 
Lévy-Bruhl, Couturat, Poincaré, etc.—but no one of them came, even 
relatively, to dominate the epoch. This apparent lack of definite 
direction led to such expressions of disappointment as André Cresson’s 
Le Malaise de la Pensée Philosophique. But, in the author's opinion, 
“never was philosophical research more abundant, more serious, or 
more intense among us than during these last thirty years” (p. 9). 

By 1893 contemporary French Philosophy was in full possession 
of its essential traits. Its characteristic problems have been few 
in number, and center, in the main, around the question of the nature 
and import of science. These may be summed up as: (a) The question 
as to whether all knowledge might be reduced to scientific formula- 
tion; (6) The scientific study of the history of philosophy; (c) The 
study and criticism of science and its methods; (d) Efforts to har- 
monize science and philosophy; (e) The relation of science and free 
will—the essential philosophical problem of the period; (f) the problem 
of the social and the moral. The period has been unified by these 
common problems, however various and divergent the solutions have 
been. In addition, it has developed, on the whole, a characteristic 
attitude and temper which may fairly be called “anti-intellectualism.”’ 
For instance, science itself has been subjected to a thorough over- 
hauling and critique. The social organism has been apotheosized. 
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Intuition has often been hailed as supreme in knowledge. In psychol- 
ogy the subconscious has attained an important place. The doctrine 
of evolution has permeated everywhere, reaching in some instances 
“the extremes of Anglo-Saxon pragmatism.’”’ In many such ways 
the inviolability and independence of reason have been challenged 
and discounted. 

In respect, therefore, of problems and the general trend of their 
solution, the period in question was more or less of a unity. And 
there is one other working hypothesis, on which the book as a whole 
relies,—the claim that French philosophy during these years has been 
more or less of a closed system, so that a discussion of it need con- 
cern itself very little with the history of thought outside of France. 
“Taking it as a whole, the development of French Philosophy for a 
century has been autonomous; the influences coming from outside 
have been quite superficial and have affected the form rather than the 
inherent character of the doctrines. ...In truth, the most im- 
portant influence of foreign thought is that which has been exercised 
over a stretch of time by the great classical systems of Germany, 
especially those of Kant and his immediate successors” (pp. 20-21). 
But a few instances of outside contact are noted in the volume. Pro- 
fessor Lalande is recognized as reacting directly (if antagonistically) 
to Spencer (pp. 48 ff); Bergson shows traces of Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, and English Evolutionism (pp. 259, 290); Boutroux had obviously 
immersed himself in Aristotle, Leibniz, Kant, and Schelling (p. 168); 
and the psychology of religion, as developed by James et al., in Amer- 
ica, is recognized as fundamental to French interest and work in 
that field (p. 101). On the other hand, the author sees Fouillée as 
related to Leibniz but not to Schopenhauer; Boutroux’s analysis of 
the idea of cause is not associated with Hume, while his concept of 
law is pointed to as a possible source from which the pragmatists have 
drawn (p. 193); James is not mentioned in connection with Brun- 
schvicg’s similar theory of truth (p. 428); nor does Hamelin, while 
he appropriates the secret of Hegel, fail to give it an elaboration and 
development quite his own (pp. 432-451); and some may not have 
known before that activism, the interpretation of conscious states as in 
the service of action, is in a sense “une idée bien frangaise,’’ being 
inherent in the effort theory of Maine de Biran and perhaps the central 
thesis of Ribot (pp. 108-109). These points are raised here, not as 
necessarily undebatable, but only to indicate the degree of autonomy 
which M. Parodi sees in the course of recent French speculation. 

So far as absolute positivism (science substituting itself for philos- 
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ophy) is concerned, it may be said to have gone by the board. The 
choice of starting-point has always determined the conclusion. That 
is why it has led, during this period, to the voluntaristic, evolutionary 
ideaism of Fouillée, the intellectualistic, devolutionary cosmology of 
Lalande, and the naive, mechanistic, deductive materialism of Le 
Dantec. This appalling divergence in issue shows the arbitrariness 
of its method. In consequence, absolute positivism has been dis- 
placed by the more modest effort simply to report the drift of scien- 
tific work—to bring Science to consciousness, from the sciences. 

Two types of historians of philosophy are distinguished in the 
chapter concerning them: those who find in the history of philosophy 
a refuge from philosophy itself, and those for whom it is an organic 
part of constructive philosophy. The former (such as M. Gilson) 
despair of philosophy as a means of attaining truth and engross them- 
selves in the minutiz of historical research as an outlet for their 
philosophical predilections. The others, like Boutroux, Hannequin, 
Delbos, Brochard, and Hamelin, catch the spirit of the great thinkers 
of the past and interpret through them the achievements and hopes 
of philosophy as a whole. It is by the latter type that the more 
valuable work has been done. 

Another alternative for philosophers who dispaired of philosophy 
has been to turn to one of the sciences most closely related to it— 
psychology, sociology, or ethics. Several points are brought out 
very clearly in the chapter on the psychologists. French psychology 
has been more dominantly introspective than most concurrent work 
in that field; it has relied comparatively little upon laboratory ap- 
paratus and minute experiment; it has accepted neurology, biology, 
etc., as good collaterals of but never as substitutes for psychology 
proper (cf. Ribot, Paulhan, Rauh); it has excelled in its delineation 
of psychic maladies and abnormalities (Janet, Binet, Féré, Georges 
Dumas, etc.); it has quite dispensed with metaphysics as a background 
and become descriptive and naturalistic. The general outcome of 
this period in psychology has been (a) to lessen confidence in intelli- 
gence as a sole means of reaching truth (cf. Bergson); (b) to emphasize 
the pragmatic reference of consciousness in general; and (c) to give 
a smaller place to reason in the field of consciousness,—to allow for 
the nonrational content of affection and emotion and the vast com- 
plexity of the subconscious elements. 

The central half of M. Parodi’s book is taken up with the presenta- 
tion and criticism of three fundamental currents of thought, of which 
Durkheim, Boutroux, and Bergson are typical and of which these 
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men were more or less the masters. The same currents show them- 
selves in the discussions of the ‘‘ Moral Problem” and of “ Rationalism 
and Idealism,” which follow, and give direction (if sometimes in 
negative reaction) to the tendencies set forth in the last chapter, 
on “Conclusions.”” His summaries of Durkheim, Boutroux, and 
Bergson are remarkable in their union of completeness and condensa- 
tion, and his criticisms, while not always unfamiliar, are penetrating 
and of a modest brevity. The most effective criticism in each case 
emerges by implication from the tracing of divergent and conflicting 
lines of inference and influence from each of the central teachings— 
especially in the cases of Durkheim and Bergson. 

Durkheim's concept of the social as heterogeneous with individual 
psychology, as organic, non-rational, and merely de facto, has been 
used as a defense of orthodoxy and as a proof that it is baseless; as an 
explanation of democracy (Bouglé), and as an appeal for monarchy 
end class distinction (Bourget); as an authentication of our system 
of logic (Durkheim), and as an evidence of the legitimacy of logics 
other than ours (Lévy-Bruhl); and finally, the Moloch of the socius 
may easily, as M. Parodi suggests, devour socielogy too, including 
both Durkheim's and his opponents’. In other words it tends, on 
the one hand, to legitimize every feature of de facto society, but 
simultaneously to render them rationally baseless. 

Similarly with Bergson’s gospel of intuition. Based as it is upon 
a wide acquaintance with the sciences, it is hailed by M. Dunan, who 
seeks to show that all science is an arbitrary symbolism; whereas 
Bergson writes disinterestedly so far as any theory of morals or re- 
ligion is concerned, it is in these latter respects that he has had greatest 
influence in France (p. 301). Catholics have seen in it a defense of the 
“raisons du ceceur” and so of all accepted dogma (Ollé-Laprune, 
Blondel, LeRoy); Bergsonians of the left (cf. Sorel) see in it the ration- 
ale of syndicalist revolution and ‘direct action’ in general; Jean Weber 
elaborates his ‘amoralism’ from the Bergsonian point of view, as does 
also Jules de Gaultier; M. Pradines sees in Bergsonism and prag- 
matism the only rational basis of a real morality; M. Maritain re- 
gards it as an audacious intellectual nihilism, M. Segond as a simple 
solution of many vexing intellectual problems. In a word, Bergson 
has given aid and comfort to extremes of religion and revolution, 
idealism and radical realism, traditional morality and amoralism, 
mysticism and pragmatism. 

Renouvier, Brochard, and Ravaisson had laid the foundations of 
a critique of science. Such a critique was finally the work of Boutroux. 
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His famous thesis on the contingency of natural laws set the pace for 
all his later work, in the course of which he showed conclusively that 
there could, as yet, at least, be no thought of a necessary and air- 
tight science of deductive certainty or of inductive invulnerability. 
While M. Parodi plainly regards this as work of great intrinsic value, 
it is in its historical influence that he sees its greatest importance. In 
Boutroux there first definitely appear the tendencies toward anti- 
intellectualism and toward the modern form of the problem of free 
will that, in our author’s opinion, are the deepest motifs of modern 
French philosophy. No doubt Boutroux himself regarded himself as 
an idealist, and as therefore in a fashion a rationalist; but he had 
shaken science loose from its a@ priori fixities and infallibilities, and the 
extremest developments of Bergsonism and irrationalism (intuition- 
ism, mysticism, activism, etc.) were a natural consequence. 

From its beginnings in Boutroux, the author traces elaborately 
the movement having for its purpose the critique of contemporaneous 
mechanistic science and its methods. This comprises the work of 
Hannequin, Lalande, Couturat, Brunschvicg, Henri Poincaré (“le 
plus illustre des savants contemporaines”’ (p. 216)), Duhem, Milhaud, 
Meyerson, and LeRoy. There are some who would not have re- 
garded the work of Boutroux as so clearly fundamental to all this 
subsequent development; but it must-be added that the author can 
plead in defense of his view an amazingly comprehensive grasp of the 
material concerned. 

The moralists are divided into three schools: the sociological, 
intuitional, and rationalistic—tendencies more or less coincident with 
the more general classification noticed before. The rationalists in 
this group (Loisy, Fouillée, Jacob, LaPie), along with those men- 
tioned in the following chapter on “Rationalism and Idealism” (of 
whom Lachelier, Brunschvicg, and Hamelin are chief), are undoubtedly 
regarded by the author as laying the foundation of a new rationalism 
that is full of promise. In spite of his admirable impartiality in 
both statement and criticism, the idealistic enthusiasm expressed 
in the dedication of the book comes plainly to the surface in the 
concluding chapters. As over against the irrationalistic tendencies 
of the last thirty years, he sees a reaction coming in the other direction. 
“In face of the Bergsonian current, another current is traversing con- 
temporary thought, which has its source in the high intellectualism of 
Jules Lachelier” (p. 417). And again: “The example of Hamelin 
has enabled us to see, in a revival of idealism, a means of garnering 
the most precious analyses and most original suggestions of Berg- 
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sonism without renouncing . .. thought to the advantage of in- 
tuition" (p. 451). He has, in other words, a quite perceptible philo- 
sophical motive, as well as a patriotic one, in writing the book. 

It must be added that the book has by no means the bias that one 
half consciously anticipates after reading the dedication and the in- 
troductory chapters. M. Parodi has cast his lot with idealism, but 
from the greater part of the discussion one would never guess it. 
Sometimes it even points the other way. Sabatier, for instance, is 
mentioned only briefly, in footnotes, and Paul Janet, once the idol of a 
certain brand of idealists, is barely mentioned within the space of one 
line. The same moderation is evident in respect of his patriotic 
motive. He is a Frenchman proudly displaying to the rest of the 
world the richness and diversity of the philosophical labors of his 
countrymen. But in no case does he mention national issues, nor 
even include political philosophers in his field. He omits any refer- 
ence to Bergson’s celebrated cosmological diagnosis of the issues of the 
war. The nearest approach to anything of this sort is the good- 
natured observation that, whereas before the war the influence of 
Bergson seemed to be breaking down the intellectual barriers between 
France and Germany, Wundt and Eucken have now declared him 
a worthless copy of certain ancient German philosophers! But even 
in this case he disarms the militants by adding that there is un- 
doubtedly a direct relation between the thought of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, and that of Bergson. 

Professor Lalande, of the Sorbonne, who is well known to the 
readers of the Review by the instructive articles on Philosophy in 
France which he furnishes from year to year, remarked to the writer 
that M. Parodi's was the best work of the kind that had been written 
in France for a good many years, and the book itself fully vindicates 


his recommendation. 
Benjy. W. VAN RIPER. 


ROcKFORD COLLEGE. 
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L’Energie Spirituelle, Essais et Conférences. Par HENRI BERGSON. Librairie 

Félix Alcan, Paris, 1919.—pp. ii, 227. 

The first feeling called forth by an examination of Bergson’s book, which, 
though in its second edition, will be new to most readers, is one of disappoint- 
ment. With the publication of L’Evolution Créatrice nearly fifteen years ago 
Bergson had given us the third of a series of notable books in philosophy and 
had set forth the main principles of a philosophic system, which, whether true 
or false, could not be ignored. Men who valued genuine philosophic thinking 
looked forward with eagerness to a fourth and perhaps a fifth book, which 
should complete the exposition and carry the principles involved into other 
fields. Each of the volumes already published had been the product of ten 
years of work and intellectual experience, and had contained little or nothing 
that its author had later needed to retract or modify. The standard set had 
been a high one. We were accordingly not disposed to be satisfied with any- 
thing inferior, and were willing to wait another ten years for a book that should 
be worthy of its predecessors. We have waited in vain; and in the meantime 
the whole intellectual world has been profoundly stirred by the events of the 
Great War. All our standards of valuation, logical, ethical, social, what you 
will, have been and are still being tested, and many of them have been found 
wanting. Only once or twice in the course of history has there been a period 
when men’s minds were so shaken, and when so much of what had seemed 
certain threatened to dissolve into fancy or prejudice or downright falsehood. 
All this ferment has added to our eagerness. How has the War with its 
problems affected one of our few original thinkers? Some effect it must have 
had. What is his standpoint now and what may be expected from him in 
the future? 

With all this in mind it is necessarily a disappointment to discover that 
L’ Energie Spirituelle is merely a collection of articles and conferences already 
given to the public in one form or another. Moreover, though they cover a 
considerable period of time, ranging from 1901 to 1913, they are all dated before 
the War. They answer none of our questions, they leave our expectations 
unfulfilled. This is not the book for which we have been waiting, and which 
we think our author is bound to give us, if he is able to do so. Nevertheless, 
what we have is worthy of examination. The author says that it is the first 
of two projected volumes, intended to make accessible to French readers 
what has been scattered through periodicals or printed in English. The pres- 
ent collection includes those articles which deal with psychological subjects; 
the second is to be devoted to metaphysics. Of the seven titles now before us, 
the first and the third were originally given as addresses before English audi- 
ences, La conscience et la vie being the Huxley lecture of 1911, Fantémes des 


vivants the address given at London before the Society for Psychical Research 
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on the occasion of assuming its presidency. The former, we are told, is partly 
a translation and partly a development of the lecture as originally given. The 
changes, however, are not of much importance, since, while they add a certain 
amount of detail and explanation, they do not throw any new light upon the 
author’s theories. With regard tothe Fantémes des vivants, one is struck afresh 
by the contention that the method for the investigation of such cases must 
always be historical rather than scientific, in the more limited sense of the 
latter term; that is, that the phenomena to be dealt with are concrete and 
individual, not abstractions which may be indefinitely repeated; and that the 
failure to recognize this distinction accounts for most of the opposition and 
indifference to psychical research. No doubt to a certain extent the conten- 
tion is true; each case must be considered upon its own merits before its 
distinctive characteristics can be determined, and in so far it is a unique event 
to be tested by the ordinary laws of evidence; but the difficulty of such de- 
termination is enormously increased by the fact that as a rule the essential 
part of the phenomenon is open to only one observer and usually takes place 
under circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to accurate observation. More- 
over, the investigator rarely fails to make use of his single and unique case as 
if it were one of a series, upon the basis of which predictions can be made and 
general laws formulated. Consequently, the mistaken method deprecated 
by Bergson is due, it seems to me, to the enthusiastic believer even more than 
to the sceptical opponent. In fact, the procedure can hardly be avoided in 
those inquiries which deal with the question as to whether or not a given event 
is possible; that is, whether the probability against it is not so overwhelmingly 
great as to make investigation a piece of foolishness. One does not need to 
be a member of the Society for Psychical Research to recognize the desirability 
of a more humble attitude in this respect on the part of many historians, even 
those dealing with more prosaic subjects than phantoms; but nevertheless the 
question cannot be ignored altogether, unless one is willing to go back to the 
historical methods of Herodotus;—and even Herodotus occasionally said that 
while his readers might believe his stories if they liked, for his part he would 
do nothing of the kind. 

With the exception of these two addresses, the other articles in the book 
deal with subjects that are closely related to the author’s previous treatise 
Matiére et Mémoire. They do not present any addition to the general prin- 
ciples there set forth, although occasionally there is a gain in clearness of 
presentation. Their titles, L’dme et le corps, Le réve, Le souvenir du present et la 
fausse reconnaisance, L'effort intellectual, and Le cerveau et la pensée show the 
range of the book. The articles have been well chosen, and are given a certain 
unity by the fact that everywhere the author’s interest is not so much in the 
psychological fact as in the possible explanation that may be found for it in 
his general theories. Altogether the book is well worth the reading, and 
will be a convenience to those who have desired to have the best of Bergson’'s 
slighter works in more permanent form; but nevertheless this is not the book 


for which we have been waiting. When will Bergson give it to us? 
G. N. Dotson. 
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L’Idée de Finalité: Finalité Générale et Finalité Individuelle. Par A. DE 

GRAMONT-LESPARRE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1916.—pp. 163. 

This book is a discussion of teleology with special reference to human suffer- 
ing and human destiny. The belief that the universe is the expression of 
purpose has its foundation in the instinct of self-preservation and the instinct 
of justice. The first instinct leads to belief in life after death. The second, 
faced with the prevalence of human suffering and the inequalities in the 
distribution of pleasure and pain, offers us assurance that the future life 
will compensate for the evils of this present existence. Both of these beliefs 
involve the conception of a supreme purpose guiding the universe. 

The problem of suffering has two somewhat different, though complemen- 
tary, forms, the metaphysical and the practical or individual. The first looks 
mainly toward the past, the second toward the future. The first is the general 
problem of reconciling with perfect justice suffering out of all proportion to 
deserts. The second, more simple, problem has to do with the inequalities 
in the distribution of pleasure and pain on this earth. For the metaphysical 
problem no complete solution has been found. The optimism of Leibniz 
and of idealistic pantheism is no more convincing than the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer. But the metaphysical problem is in any case of less interest 
than the individual problem, which offers better hope of solution. The de- 
terministic philosophies try to solve the individual problem by regarding the 
sufferings of the individual as expiation of the sins of a previous existence 
or of a non-temporal choice. The idea that all suffering is expiation has 
a certain grandeur. But it is difficult to persuade a man that his suffering 
is the result of a sin in which he participated by means of a personality that 
no longer exists. Moreover our sense of justice revolts against this solu- 
tion. The indeterministic philosophies, on the other hand, regard suffer- 
ing as a means of trial and discipline and hold that the demands of justice 
will be satisfied by future rewards and punishments. With this indetermin- 
istic solution the author seems to be in general agreement. 

The conception of a guiding purpose in the universe is not only supported 
by our belief in justice, but is in harmony with evolution, rightly under- 
stood. The more rigid form of evolutionary theory, with its insistence upon 
the eternity of matter, leads naturally to the doctrine of successive cycles 
of evolution and dissolution and seems to leave no room for immortality or for 
the conservation of our moral and spiritual gains. But the more moderate 
evolutionism, which has many adherents to-day, virtually involves teleology. 
External teleology indeed met its deathblow at the hands of Darwin. But 
teleology in the broader sense of a directive tendency in the entire evolutionary 
process is supported, rather than attacked, by the evidence of biology and 
paleontology. Thus the most enlightened science and the deepest human 
instincts strengthen our conviction that the universe is the expression of a 
benevolent purpose and assure us of a “moral progress in which . . . the rights 
and hopes of humanity will be safeguarded”’ (p. 159). 


ELLEN Buiiss TALBor. 
Mount HoLyoke COLLEGE. 
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Religion and Culture. A Critical Survey of Methods of Approach to Re- 
ligious Phenomena. By FREDERICK SCHLEITER. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1919.—pp. x, 206. 

As the subtitle suggests, this work sets forth and criticizes the methods 
employed by ethnologists in the interpretation of primitive religion, including 
its relations to magic and other phases of early culture. It is impossible to 
do justice to all of the points raised by the author, but the following are among 
the more prominent. 

It is impossible to describe religion at large, or apart from its cultural settings, 
without making a misleading abstraction, and confusing religion itself with 
a philosophy of religion. (Chap. 1). The attempts to study intensively the 
religious phenomena of a limited geographical area or historical period (as e.g. 
Max Miller did with India, Nieuwenhuis with certain tribes of Borneo and 
Celebes, and Frazer and Durkheim with the natives of Australia) fall into three 
fallacies: (1) they ignore the important part played in religious development 
by the transmission and intermixture of cultural elements from one area to 
another; (2) they lack historical perspective; (3) they overlook the possi- 
bility that the phenomena studied as primitive or typical may actually be 
instances of degeneration from a higher level of culture (Chap. 2). The com- 
parative method, which gathers together data from everywhere and classifies 
them under principles of fetishism, animism, totemism, taboo, imitative and 
contagious magic, etc., at best only corresponds to the classificatory stage in 
the natural sciences represented by Cuvier, Buffon, and Linnezus. Employers 
of this method often select more or less arbitrarily some primordium, such as 
animism, an “All Father,”’ or mana, from which they attempt to trace the 
evolution of all other religious phenomena. Such attempts are liable to over- 
look negative evidence in conflict with the theory favored. They also neglect 
the consideration that the facts which they endeavor to fit into such a serial 
evolution come from a period that is extremely short in proportion to the 
time that man has lived upon the earth. Nor do any of these attempts suc- 
ceed in organizing a coherent, logical system able to include all the known 
facts. The inconsistencies and inadequacies of animism and mana, when 
either is claimed to be such a primordium, are set forth at length. However, 
it is admitted that both doctrines possess some merit, as does also the more 
neglected doctrine of ‘emanation’ (Chapters 3-8). 

In magico-religious beliefs there is always the assumption that two or more 
events, objects, or processes are somehow connected. The ethnologist is 
liable to commit the psychological fallacy of asserting that the basis of this 
connection is a causal nexus that has been thought out consciously by primitive 
man in the manner favored by the ethnologist. Thus Tylor credits primitive 
man with the conception of spirits as “ personified causes,”’ while Jevons at- 
tributes to him an imperfect employment of the inductive methods of causal 
analysis. In many cases it is probable that the nature of the connection be- 
tween events assumed to exist in primitive religion and magic has not been 
consciously thought out in terms of causation or. otherwise; the artnucgatlii 
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medium may not have arisen in primitive consciousness at all, much less 
have assumed the form either of spirits or of mana. In other cases fantasy 
may have produced myths, which later came into organic relation with the 
customs, ideas, and purposes of everyday life. The ethnologist must con- 
sider whether the explanations in terms of spirit, magic power, etc., which the 
savage furnishes in reply to questions asked of him, may merely be of a second- 
ary character, thought out subsequently to the appearance of practices and 
customs already in existence. Moreover, the ethnologist should not take the 
principle of causation too seriously in his own work; this category has no 
standing to-day in the mathematical and physical sciences, and its epistemo- 
logical validity is questionable (Chapters 9-11). In his final paragraph the 
author cautions us that he has not meant to attack indiscriminatingly all 
attempts at interpretation by ethnologists, but merely to make a plea for more 
critical caution than has been customary. 

To the philosophical student of religion, who cannot hope to be a specialist 
in ethnology, such a book as this—crede experto—is helpful and suggestive. 
It aids one to keep his perspective, and not become carried away by some 
particular theory that appears fascinating. The criticisms of the various 
ethnological methods appear in the main to be just. That many valuable 
results have been contributed by each of these methods, in spite of its defects, 
is recognized but perhaps not sufficiently emphasized. The author has read 
extensively in the field, and has made a worthy contribution to the subject. 

WittiAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


L’Emulation et son Réle dans L’ Education, Etude de Psychologie Appliquée. 

Par Frépéric QueyratT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. xii, 159. 

In this volume there is presented a careful consideration of the educational 
value of emulation, which has been the subject of such conflicting judgments 
that a critical study of its true nature is necessary. M. Queyrat has divided 
his book into five chapters, discussing in order: The Psychology of Emula- 
tion, The Opponents of Emulation, The Insufficiency of Proposed Substitutes, 
The Réle of Emulation, and The Pedagogy of Emulation. 

Emulation is usually defined, the author says, as the sentiment which 
leads us to imitate, to equal our fellow-men and not to let ourselves be out- 
done by them but to excel them all. Thus two kinds are to be recognized, 
according to object: that directed toward some ideal which appears impossible 
of attainment,—e.g., children’s hero worship; and that directed toward ap- 
proximately the same rank of ability, such as the boy's desire to outrun his 
playmates. In forming a true conception of emulation it must be distin- 
guished from envy, jealousy, rivalry, and ambition, into which it may de- 
generate, and with which it is often confused. All of these lack the active 
generous spirit of emulation and are interested in rewards to be won rather 
than in the struggle itself. 

Because emulation is subject to such perversions, it has had vigorous 
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opponents. The chief of those examined are (1) the Port Royalists, who, in 
attempting to shield their pupils from contact with an evil world, excluded 
emulation as a danger from within the school. (2) Emile, educated without 
companions, would naturally be in no danger from emulation, which Rousseau 
regarded as the most dangerous of all the passions. (3) Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre went further than his master, Rousseau, in opposing even self-emulation. 
The general opinion of these and other critics is that emulation diverts the 
child’s attention from thought of the task to thought of rewards to be won. 

The best answer to such criticisms of emulation is to consider its many ser- 
vices to education and the insufficiency of proposed substitutes. Self-emula- 
tion provides no standard of judgment for individual progress. Pleasure and 
joy are worthy incentives, but there are some necessary studies which will not 
in themselves attract the child’s attention and may not give pleasure. Rous- 
seau asserts that the child will learn that which appears useful, but the child 
usually appreciates only immediate ends, and true values may not be at once 
evident. The altruistic sentiments are indeed motives in the process of educa- 
tion, but may prove distractions and must always be guided by reason. In 
the sense of working for work’s sake, of finding satisfaction in duty performed, 
reason has been urged as a sufficient substitute for emulation; but even if 
this has power with adults, it is too abstract to be effective with children. 

Having examined the criticisms of emulation and the forces suggested to 
replace it, M. Queyrat next discusses its rle in history. Among its advocates 
are men of very different schools of thought, e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Rabelais, Bossuet, Locke, Fénelon, Rollin, Condillac, 
Helvetius, Diderot, and Mably. Civilization itself is really due to emulation, 
for we can trace its influence in agriculture, industry, commerce, literature, 
science, and art. In education it is an aid in physical and moral, as well as in 
intellectual training. 

Since it is of such value, and since it is capable of wrong use and dangerous 
results, it must be carefully directed. The final chapter of the book deals with 
practical rules for its use in the educative process. The most important of 
these may be briefly summarized as follows: Emulation must not be employed 
in the home, for there it arouses jealousy. It should be directed toward a 
quality or virtue, and not toward a person. Its use must be adapted to the 
nature of each child. If carefully chosen and awarded, rewards and dis- 
tinctions are valuable means of exciting emulation. Further means to this 
end are competitions and examinations. Finally in addition to emulation 
with one’s equals, it is well to encourage emulation with oneself, with the 


heroes of the day, and with great men of all times. 
MARGUERITE W. KERR. 


The following books also have been received: 

Human Psychology. By Howarp C. WARREN. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919.—pp. xx, 460. 

The Unity of the Organism. Or, The Organismal Conception of Life. By 
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WitttAm Emerson Ritter. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1919. In 
Two Volumes.—Vol. 1, pp. xxvi, 398, Vol. 11, pp. xiii, 408. Price, $5.00. 

Physical Basis of Heredity. By T. H. MorGan. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1919.—pp. 305. Price $2.50. 

Inbreeding and Outbreeding. Their Genetic and Sociological Significance. 
By Epwarp M. East and Donatp F. Jones. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1919.—pp. 285. Price $2.50. 

The Psychology of Nations. A Contribution to the Philosophy of History. 
By G. E. Partrince. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919.—pp. 
xxi, 333. Price $2.50. 

Modern Science and Materialism. By HuGu E..iot. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1919.—pp. 211. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By H. E. Cunnincuam. Boston, Richard 
G. Badger, 1920.—pp. 257. Price $1.75. 

The Development of British Thought. By M. M. Wappincton. Toronto, 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1919.—pp. 194. Price $1.50. 

Theology as an Empirical Science. By DouGitas CLype MacintosH. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919.—pp. xvi, 270. Price, $2.00. 

A Fragment of the Human Mind. By Joan TuEeopore Merz. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1919.—pp. xvi, 309. 

The Ground and Goal of Human Life. By Cuartes Gray SHaw. New York 
University Press, 32 Waverley Place, New York City, 1919.—pp. xii, 593. 
The Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism. By W. B. PiLtsBury. 

New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1919.—pp. ix, 314. 

An Introduction to Modern Logic. By Rupert C. LopGe. Minneapolis, 
The Perrine Book Company, 1920.—pp. xiv, 361. 

A Beginner's History of Philosophy. Vol. 11. Modern Philosophy. By 
Hersert E. CusHmMan. Boston, New York, Chicago, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2d edition, 1919.—pp. xix, 407. 

Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. By W. Trotter. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 2d: edition, 1919.—pp. 264. 

The Social Evolution of Religion. By Grorce W. Cooke. Boston, The 
Stratford Company, 1920.—pp. xxiv, 416. Price, $3.50. 

Free Trade, The Tariff, and Reciprocity. By F. W. Taussic. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1920.—pp. x, 219. 

Tsing Hua Lectures on Ethics. By Grecory D. Watcott. Boston, Richard 
G. Badger, 1919.—pp. 193. Price $1.75. 

The Relation Between Religion and Science. A Biological Approach. By 
Ancus S. WoopsurNE. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1920. 
—pp. vii, 103. 

Introdusione allo Studio delle Opere di Benedetto Croce. GIOVANNI CASTELLANO. 
Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1920.—pp. 303. 
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Les Médications psychologiques. Etudes historiques, psychologiques et 
cliniques sur les méthodes de la Psychothérapie. 111. Les Acquisitions 
psychologiques. Par PrERRE JANET. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1919. 
—Ppp. 493- 

Lehrbuch der Logik auf positivistischer Grundlage. Mit Beriichsichtigung der 
Geschichte der Logik. Von Tu. ZrenEN. Bonn, A. Marcus & E. Weber's 
Verlag, 1920.—pp. vii, 866. Preis, geb. M. 55. 50. 

Riickléufige Differensierung und Entwicklung. Von Apvo_F CoHEN-KyYsPER. 
Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1918.—pp. 85. Preis, M. 3. 

Schriften sur Anpassungstheorie des Empfindungsvorganges. Von JULIUS 
PINKLER. Erstes Heft, Hypothesenfreie Theorie der Gegenfarben. Leip- 
zig, J. A. Barth, 1919.—pp. viii, 104. Preis, M. 8. Zweites Heft, Theorie 
der Konsonanz und Dissonanz. 1919.—pp. 34. Preis, M. 2. 

Stereoskopisches Sehen und Messen. Von Rupo_F DitTLer. Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1919.—pp. 36. Preis, M. 3. 
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NOTES. 


Arrangements have been made for a joint session at Oxford, on September 
24-27, of the Société Francaise de Philosophie, the Aristotelian Society, the 
Mind Association, the British Psychological Society, and the Oxford Philo- 
sophical Society. Members of the American Philosophical Association are 
also invited to be present and to participate in the programme. 


It has been announced that M. Bergson will open the Sessions by introducing 
a discussion on the subject “Creation and Novelty,” and that M. Boutroux 
will lead a discussion on “Le probléme intellectualiste.” Other subjects for 
the discussion of which arrangements have already been made are as follows: 
“The General Principle of Relativity,”’ opened by M. Langevin; “ The Psycho- 
logical Problem of Aphasia,"’ opened by Dr. Henry Head; “The Relation of 
Religion to Ethics,” by M. Le Roy; “The Problem of Meaning,” by Dr. F. C. 
S. Schiller and Bertrand Russell; “‘ The Question of Nationality as a Principle,’’ 
by M. Elie Halévy. 


Professor Emeritus A. S. Pringle-Pattison has accepted the invitation of 
the senate of the University of Edinburgh to become Gifford Lecturer for 
the years 1921-22, and 1922-23. During the same years the Gifford Lectures 
will be delivered at the University of Glasgow by Sir Henry Jones. 

Dr. J. G. Schurman, the founder of the PatLosopnicaL Review, and for- 
merly professor of philosophy at Dalhousie College and at Cornell University, 
has tendered his resignation of the presidency of the latter institution after 
twenty-eight years of service in this office, and of thirty-four years in the 
University. 

Professor Woodbridge Riley of Vassar College is sailing for France to d liver 
a course of lectures at the Sorbonne upon “ Representative Americans,’’— 
Franklin and Jefferson, Walt Whitman, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and William 
James. 

Professor W. H. Sheldon has been called to Yale University as the suc- 
cessor of Professor A. K. Rogers. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines :— 


Minp, N. S., 112: J. Laird, Introspection; R. W. Sellars, The Epistemology 
of Evolutionary Naturalism; A. R. Wadia, Mr. Joachim’s Coherence-Notion 
of Truth; P. Leon, An Ambiguity and Misconception in Plato’s Idea of Mor- 
ality in the Republic; James Ward, Sense-Knowledge (II). 

Tue JournaL or PutLosopuy, PsycHoLoGy, AND ScreNTIFIC METHODs, 
XVII, 1: Sherlock Bronson Gass, From the Common-Sense Level; Maurice 


Picard, The Psychological Basis of Values. 
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XVII, 2: Warner Fite, Ritter’s Organismal Conception of Life; F. C. S. 
Schiller, Truth, Value, and Biology; Ralph M. Eaton, The Logic of Probable 
Propositions. 


XVII, 3: Beardsley Ruml, The Need for an Examination of Certain Hypoth- 
eses in Mental Tests; A. K. Rogers, Professor Strong’s Theory of “ Essence’’; 
Rupert Clendon Lodge, Tests of Truth. 


XVII, 4: James T. Shotwell, Christianity and History: I. Introduction; 
Helen Huss Parkhurst, The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 


THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, XXX, 2: Giorgio del Vecchio, 
Right and Human Persogality in the History of Thought; J. E. Boodin, 
The Unit of Civilization; C. A. Bennett, Art as an Antidote for Morality; 
Herbert L. Stewart, The Prophetic Office of H. G. Wells; Durant Drake, Light 
from Tolstoy on Russia; Juliet Everts Robb, Having Right and Being Right; 
C. C. Braddock, The Utility of Pain. 


Tue PsycnoLocica, Review, XXVI, 5: A. P. Weiss, The Mind and the 
Man-within; Harvey Carr, Length of Time Interval in Successive Association; 
Ida Mitchell, Isabel R. Rosanoff, and Aaron J. Rosanoff, A Study of Association 
in Negro Children; E. S. Abbot and F. L. Wells, Psychological Parerga; Stephen 
C. Pepper, Changes of Appreciation for Color Combinations; Charles E. Cory, 
Patience Worth. 


XXVI, 6: Grace A. de Laguna, Emotion and Perception from the Behaviorist 
Standpoint; Percy W. Cobb, Dark-adaptation with Especial Reference to the 
Problems of Night-flying; Godfrey H. Thompson, A Direct Deduction of the 
Constant Process Used in the Method of Right and Wrong Cases; H. A. Carr 
and A. S. Freeman, Time Relationships in the Formation of Associations; 
G. M. Stratton, Retroactive Hypermnesia and Other Emotional Effects on 
Memory. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLOGy, XXX, 4: Samuel W. Fernberger, 
Possible Effects of the Imaginal Type of the Subject on Aphasic Disturbances; 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Psychology and History; Carl William Bock, The Neural 
Correlates of Instincts and Habits; Frederick G. Henke, A Note on the Psychol- 
ogy of Vitalism. 


Tue British JouRNAL oF PsycHo.tocy, X,1: W. H. R. Rivers, C. S. Myers, 
C. G. Jung, Graham Wallas, James Drever, and W. McDougall, Instinct and 
the Unconscious; Edward Bullough, The Relation of A@sthetics to Psychology; 
Alfred Carver, The Generation and Control of Emotion; Joshua C. Gregory, 
The Relation between the Word and the Unconscious; J. Ridley Thompson, 
The Rdle of Interference Factors in Producing Correlation; E. M. Smith and 
F. C. Bartlett, On Listening to Sounds of Weak Intensity. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXIII, 4: A. Eustace Haydon, 
The Theological Trend of Pragmatism; Charles Henry Dickinson, Our Soldiers’ 
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Doctrine of Death; George W. Gilmore, Tantrism—The Newest Hinduism; 
H. T. Andrews, The Legacy of Jesus to the Church; William Muss-Arnollt, 
Puritan Efforts and Struggles, 1550-1603. (II). Edgar S. Brightman, The 
Lisbon Earthquake: A Study in Religious Valuation; Henry Preserved Smith, 
Moses and Muhammed. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XXVI, §: V. Delbos, Les Facteurs 
kantiens de la Philosophie allemande du commencement du XIX‘ siécle; 
L. Rougier, Les erreurs systématiques de l’intuition; L. Blanchet, L’attitude 
religieuse des Jésuites et les sources du pari de Pascal. 


Revue Paitosopuicve, XLIV, 9, 10: Ch. Dunan, L’un, multiple et leurs 
rapports; A. Leclére, Habitude et troubles mentaux; C. Lalo, L'art et la re- 
ligion; J. Segond, L’imagination pure et la pensée scientifique. 

XLIV, 11, 12: A. Rey, L’Invention; R. Lenoir, La philosophie biologique 
de Le Dantec; F. Mentré, Les lois de la production intellectuelle. 


Rrvista pr Firosor1a Ngo-Scorastica, XI, 4, §: Umberto A. Padovani, 
Il problema fondamentale nella filosofia di Spinoza; Adolfo Levi, Il concetto 
del tempo nei suoi rapporti coi problemi del divenire e dell’essere nella filosofia 
greca sino a Platone; Luigi Borriello, 11 punto di partenza; E. Chiocchetti, 
C. Navoni, R. Calcaterra, G. Ghiringhelli, R. Bizzarri, Continua la discussione 
intorno ad astrazione e concretezza; Agostino Gemelli, A proposito dei rapporti 
fra scienza e religione. 





